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Just published, price 21s, cloth. 
THE 


SHORTER POEMS 


OF JOHN MILTON. 


Copper-Plates Engraved by A. H. Palmer, after Drawings by 


SAMUEL 


PALMER. 


Also 2 LARGE-PAPER EDITION (100 Copies only for sale in England), price £5 5s, vellum. 


“The result is an approximation of style so close that it seems as if Samuel Palmer had worked on the copper himself.”—P. G. 


Hawmerron, in the Portfolio. . 











Just published, price 5z, cloth. 
PORTFOLIO PAPERS. By P. G. Hamerton. 


a Portrait of the Author, Etched from the Life by H. Manesse. 


With 


Just published, price 21s, cloth. 
TWELVE ETCHINGS. Contributed to the Port- 


folio by Paut Rayon. With a Memoir of the Artist, by F. G. Stephens, 


A NEW EDITION of 
EDINBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With I].ustratious, price 33 6d, cloth; or 5s, Roxburgh. 


“Daiutily and deliciously illustrated and charmingly written ; a volume which 
may be dexcribed without exaggeration as a literary gem of the first water.”— 
St, James’s Gazette. 


A BIOGRAPHY THAT OUGHT TO BE UNIVERSALLY READ. 
Just published, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON, the Pilgrim Mis- 


sionary of the Punjab. By the Rev. A. Lewis, M.A. With Portrait and 
Mlustrations. 


“There never was a truer hero of the purest Christian type. His biography 
isone that ought to be universally read; no one can read it without being the 
better, and feeling himself mentally the richer.’’—Scotsman. 


Just published, price 3s 61. 
The LAST JOURNALS of BISHOP HANNINGTON. 


Narratives of a Journey throngh Palestine in 1884, and a Journey 
h Masai Land and Usoga in 1885. Edited bv the Kev. K, C. Dawson, 
M.A, Author of ** The Life of Bishop Hanvington.” 


“We cannot remember having read a more thrilling and touching narrative. 
They show the martyred Bishop to have been emphatically a man whose 
ism was inspired by the noblest motives.”’— Times, 


Sixth Thousand, 
CHURCH ECHOES. First Series. A Talo Illustra- 


tive of the Daily Service of the Prayer-Book. By Mrs. Carer Brocg, 
Author of *‘ Sunday Echves in Week-Day Hours.” Price 53, cloth. 


“Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful youn le to an intelligent 
use of their Prayer-Book.’—-Guardlane . alii ' _ 
Just published. 


CHURCH ECHOES. Second Series. A Tale Illustra- 
tive of the Sacramental and Special Services of the Prayer-Book. Price 52. 


“We can speak in terms of high praise of the teaching of the book. The real 
Working and power of the Sacraments is extremely well illustrated.”’’—Guardian, 


‘The ‘Art Magazine’ which best provides for the needs of the really cultivated 
student of art.”—Standard, 


Monthly, 2s 61. 


PORTFOLIO: 
an Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


The Volume for 1888, price 35s, cloth, gilt edges, or 42s, half-morocco, 
now ready, forms a magnificent gift-book. 


dn impor‘ant Series of Papers on WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by W. J. Lorrie, 
will beyin in the January Number, 


THE 





Prospectuses may now be obtained. 


Just published. 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN: a Story of Home in 


aa By Professor A. J. CHurcH. With 12 Illustrations, price 33 6v, 
cloth. 
“ This is a very fascinating little book.”—Spectat.. 
“A charming picture of (ireek family life.’”’—Palt Mall Gazette. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 5s.,; STORIES of _ the 
STORIES of the MAG(CIANR, 5s, HkeRODOTUS, 5s. 
WITH the KING at OXFORv: a Story The STORY of the PERSIAN WAr 
of the Great Rebellion. 5s, from H «<RODOTUS. 5s. ? 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
a Tale ot the Two Koses 53. JERUS \LEM. 35 6d e 
STORIES from HOMER, 5s. ae es ee © 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. | A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE, from 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE-| LUUIAN.- 3361, 
DIANS. 5:3. | STORIES of the ILIAD and the 
STORIES from LIVY. is. ZENEID. 1s, sewed; or 1s 6d, cloth. 
“* Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.”—Daily News, 


EAST, from 


Just published, price 53, cloth, 

The CAPTAIN of the WIGHT: a Romance of Caris- 
brooke Castile in 1488. By F. Cowper, M.A. With 12 Illustrations, 

“(A very attractive story, and one which deserves many rea ters.”"—Spectator. 

“Mr. Cowper has already earned the approbation of that part of the public for 
whom he writes by his interesting story ‘ Cxedwalla,’ and there is no doubt that 
the present tale will give him an even better place in the estimation of our boys.’ 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Just published, price 5:, cloth. 

JOHN STANDISH; or, the Harrowing of London. 
AStory of Wut Tyler’s Rebellion, By F. Gituiat. With Coloured Illustri- 
tions, 

“ The story is interesting and well told.” —Standard. 
“As a good tale, brigbtly told, and accurate as to historical events and 
personages, ‘ John Standish’ can be thoroughly recommended.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Just published. 
In HIS NAME: a Story of the Waldenses. By 
E. K. Hate. Price 6s, cloth, gilt edges. 
“ One of the prettiest stories of the year......It is difficult to praise this book tuo 
highly.”"—Standard. 
“ One of the best of the Christmas volumes,’’—Spectator, 


Just published. 


In the CITY of FLOWERS; 
Awakening. A Story by Mrs. MARSHALL, 


Just published. 
Miss HOPE’S NIECE: a Story for Girls. 


SxLpr Lownpes, Author of “On Both Siues of the River.”” 


Just published. 
The HOLIDAY PRANES of DOLLY and DAISY: a 


Story for Children. By the Author of “Crib and Fly.” With Lilustrations, 
price 2s 6d, cloth. 
“Contains some pleasant touches. The children are very natural, and 
fficient] b] to please the most exacting of youthful readers, while 
the moral is not aggressively broaght forward,’’—Pal! Mail Gazette. 


Price 2d Monthly. 
The CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


A High-class Magazine for Boys and Girls, The Volume for 1888, now ready, 
contains Stories by P. G. HamertToN, Professor CuurcuH, Mrs. MARSHALL, 
&c. With many Illustrations, Plain and Coloured, price 3s, cloth, or 
3s 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
*‘ The illustrations in colour, delicately exccuted, are a special feature of this 
attractive book.” —Saturday Review. 


or, Adelaide’s 
With [llustrations, price 52, cloth. 


By Cecilia 


Price 53, cloth, 


+ 
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STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 6°5 magni- 
tude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and all Nebuiz and 
Star Clusters, which are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. Translated 
and adapted from the German of Dr, KLEIN, by the Rev. E. McCuure, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 Pages of Illustrative Letterpress, cloth 
boards, 7s 6d. 

“T have looked through it with very great pleasure, and I must congratulate 

both author and translator on having produced so excellent a series of maps, &c., 

which cannot, I am sure, fail to be of great use to the student of astronomy.”’— 

Epwin Donkin, Esq., F.B.S. 


The FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS. New 
Volume—ST. ATHANASIUS: His Life and Times. By the Rev. R. WHELER 
Busu. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 

*,* Twelve other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE. New Volume— 
FRENCH LITERATURK. By the late Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d, 

*,* Two other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


The LAMBETH CONFERENCES of 1867, 1878, and 1888, 
with the Official Reports and Resolutions, together with the Sermous preached 
at Conferences of 1878 and 1888. Edited by Ranpaut T. Davinson, Dean of 
Windsor. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. [Ready shortly. 


MANUAL of PAROCHIAL WORK. By the Deans of 


WoRrCESTER and LiINcoLN, Canons Burrows and WORLLEDGE, and other 
Writers. Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d, 


A CHAPTER of ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY; being 
the Minutes of the 8.P.C.K. for the years 1698-1703 Together with Abstracts 
of Correspondents’ Letters during part of the same period, Edited by the 
Rev. Epmunp McCuiure, M.A., Editorial Secretary of the S.P.C.K. Demy 
8vo, with a Woodcut, cloth boards, 5s. (See Leading Article in Times, 
September 14th). 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES; Diocese of Mackenzie 
River. By the Right Rev. W. C. Bompas, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 23. 


MARTYRS and SAINTS of the FIRST TWELVE 
CENTURIES. Studies from the Lives of the Black-Letter. Saints of the 
English Calendar. By the Author of “The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


HOLY SEASONS of the CHURCH. A Selection in Verse 
and Prose from the Writings of various Authors. Compiled and Iliustrated 
by E. Beatrick CoLEs. With 9 Coloured Plates, paper cover, 2s. 

The Coloured Plates separately, Nos, 1-9, each 2d. 


The RELIGION of HUMANITY. An Address delivered at 
the Church Congress, Manchester, October, 1888. By the Kight Hon. ARTaUR 
J. BaLrour, LL.D., F.R.S. Feap 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


On AGNOSTICISM. A Paper read at the Manchester 
Church Congress, 1488. By the Rev. H, Wace, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College. Feap. 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


RED-LETTER SAINTS. Being a Series of Biographies 


of those Saints for which proper Collects, Epistles, Gospels, are appointed in 
the Book of Common Prayer. With Coloured Illustrations, paper boards, 1s 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES on ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. Vol. II. Its Reformation and Modern Work. By the Rev. C. 
ARTHUR Lane, Lecturer of the Church Defence Institution, Orown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls, 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the ANCIENT BRITISH 
CHUROH. With Special Reference to the Church in Wales. By E. J. 
NEWELL, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


The PARISH PRIEST of the TOWN. Lectures delivered 


in the Divinity School, Cambridze. By the Rev. Joun Gort, D.D., Dean of 
Worcester. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


DOMESDAY BOOK. A Popular Account of the Exchequer 


Manuscript so called, with Notes of the Principal Parts of General Interest 
which it contains. By WALTER DE GREY Bircu, F.S.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s, 

The LIKENESS of CHRIST; being an Inquiry into the 
Verisimiiitude of the received Likeness of Our Blessed Lord. By the late 
Tuomas Heapuy, Edited by Wyke Bartiss, F.S.A. With several Illustra- 


tiuns printed in gold and colours, small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 
PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 

(Th:). With Pictures by Sir Joun Everett Mituais, R.A. Letterpress 

printed in Black and Red on fine paper. 4to, cloth boards, 2s 6d, 
SNAPDRAGONS: a Tale of Christmas Eve, and OLD 


FATHER CHRISTMAS. By the late Mrs. Ewina, Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. Small 4to, paper boards, ls. 


VERSE BOOKS IN VOLUMES. 


By the late Mrs. EWING. Coloured Illustrations by André, 
Small 4to, paper boards, each 3s, 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN ; and Five other Tales. 
BLUE-BELLS on the LEA; and Ten other Tales. 
MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY REVIEW; and Seven other Tales. 


NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS. 
(PATENTED.) 
Presenting each region as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate 
picture of the configuration of the earth’s surface, 


SOUTH LONDON. Size, 19in. by 14in. Stretching from 
London Bridge to Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court. 

The iwportance of teaching Geography by beginning in a small centre has been 
strongly insisted upon by experts. This Map will be useful, therefore, to all the 
schools in the district embraced, as well as to others. 

No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. Railways, Roads, and Chief Places. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. Size, 19 in. by 14 in. No. 1. Names of 
Places and Rivers left to be filled in by Scholars, 6d. No. 2. With Rivers and 
p= of —— 9d. No.3, With Names of Places and with County Divisions 
in Colours, 1s, 


ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE and ASIA. Same size 


and price. 


A LARGE WALL PHOTO-RELIEF MAP of ENGLAND. 
Mounted on Canvas and Varnished, 10s 6d. [Ready shortly. 
*,* Others in preparation. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING OROSS, W.C.; 


43 QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, E.O. 











“The ‘Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English Maga- 
zines.”’—Vanity Fair. 






“The Magazine reader will find no better investment for 
his sixpence,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


**The ‘Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best 
sixpenny monthlies, and deservedly so.’’—Scottish Review, 






of fly 






NOTICE.—The JANUARY NuUMBEP 
of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain, in 
addition to the continuation of * FRENCH JANET” 
and a number of Articles of General Interest, the com. 
mencement of a NEW STORY of the PRESENT 
DAY, entitled “THE COUNTY,” by a NEW 
WRITER. 


Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on 
December 21st, price SIXPENCE. 


NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


To be comprised in Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, 5s each, 
The Edition will contain Three Portraits of Mr, Browning and a few IIlustrations, 


Vol. VIII., THE RING AND THE BOOK, Books I. to Iy, 
with 2 Illustrations, is now ready, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, 


Author of ‘* Demos,” “‘Thyrza,”’ &c. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of 


“* Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8y0, 
*‘ Altogether as enjoyable as one is accustomed to expect from the clever 
author of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ ’’—Scotsman, 













*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward, 
post-free, on application, a Catalogue of their Publications, containing 
Lists of Works by THE MOST POPULAR MODERN WRITERS, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S NEW BOOKS, 





















READY NEXT WEEK. . ‘TNastrated, demy 8vo0, cloth, 21s. 
ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE in the MIDDLE 


AGES (XIVth Century). By J. J. Jusseranp, Docteur es Lettres, Oon- 

seiller d’Ambassade. Translated from the French by Lucy TOULMIN SMITH. 
The Author has supervised the translation, and has added about a third of new 
matter, so that the volume differs to a great degree from *‘ La Vie Nomade,” 
Many of the illustrations are taken from illuminated manuscripts, and have never 
been published before. 













Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO SAVONA- 
ROLA. By Professor PasguaLe Vintari. Translated by Linpa VILLaRI. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations. 

‘* Tt has been so excellently translated that in respect of literary form it bears 

scarcely any trace of its foreign origin ; and the text is enriched by numerous 

notes, as well as by several authentic portraits and other valuable illustrations, 
sieua It deserves the close attention of everybody who wishes to understand aright 
the character and work, even yet often strangely misunderstood, of Savonarola,” 

—Scottish Leader. 










By the Rev, AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


The COMING of the FRIARS, and other Medizval 
Sketches. By the Author of “Arcady: For Better, For Worse,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“They will be welcome to every reader who likes to look into the byways of 

history with a pleasant and erudite guide at his elbow.”’—Scotsman. 










By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame Darmesteter). 


The END of the MIDDLE AGES: Essays and 
Questions in History. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, (Ready. 





SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 

INSPIRATION and the BIBLE: an Inquiry. By 
R. F. Horton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d 

“The churches owe him a debt of gratitude for this powerful apologia.’— 

Pall Mall Gazette. ye 

2 vols, large crown 8vo, half-cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

PROVERBS, MAXIMS, and PHRASES of ALL 









= Classified Subjectively and Arranged Alphabetically, By RopeRt 
HRISTY. 
‘* A very complete collection......There is, moreover, a good index. Excellently 





printed and strongly bound, these two volumes constitute a very valuable 
addition to the reference library.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 







Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
RIDES and STUDIES in the CANARY ISLES. 


By OwarLes Epwarpes. Many Lilustrations and Maps, [Neat week. 


AMOS KILBRIGHT: his Adscititious Adventures. 
With other Stories. By Frank K, Stockton. Cloth, 336d. [Just ready. 












Brighten: 135 NORTH STRERY. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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——————— 
BOOKS. 
—_—— @~——. 
DEAN BURGON’S “LIVES OF TWELVE GOOD 
MEN.” * 


Tux late Dean of Chichester was a pious, learned, and amiable 
man, but his mind leaned unduly to that “ positiveness ” 
which Swift described as a good quality in preachers. He 
was unable, therefore, to appreciate justly the opinions of 
those who differed from him ; and as his lot was cast in times 
that were unfavourable to his own views, the strong expression 
of his strongly felt opinions seems often to require modifica- 
tion. He was heart and soul with that movement for Church 
reform which was inaugurated by his chief hero, Mr. H. J. 
Rose; and when that movement was for a time, as it seemed, 
quite ruined by Mr. Newman’s secession to Rome, he did 
not hesitate to describe that secession as a master-stroke of 
Satan’s policy. He felt, too, quite as bitterly about the 
revolution, as he calls it, which has “ de-Christianised our 
Colleges.” But de-clericalised would probably be a fitter word 
to express the result of that revolution; and the universal 
respect in which Cardinal Newman has long been held in 
England speaks eloquently for the change which has happily, 
for the present at least, come over the spirit of religious 
opinion in this country. Dean Burgon, however, felt no 
sympathy with that change, and his pleasant Lives of Twelve 
Good Men are strewn with stumbling-blocks for readers who 
may fairly be called more catholic in their sympathies than 
the Dean himself was. It is unnecessary to dwell at length 
on these stumbling-blocks, so with a simple caveat lector we 
pass away from them. 

In an admirable and deeply interesting dedicatory preface, 
the Dean has sketched on a very small scale eight portraits of 
men whom he would have liked to add to his gallery. It is 
possible that he might have done better by reducing the scale 
on which he has drawn some of his picked twelve. The 
venerable President of Magdalen College, Dr. Routh, was 
remarkable for the great age to which he lived, rather than 
for anything which he did, wrote, or said during his long 
career of peace and innocence. Dean Burgon has filled many 
pages with trivial fond records of this aged dignitary ; but 
his labour of love is hard reading, and the one fact 
that strikes us as most suggestive in it is that the author 
was satisfied with calling about once a year on his “learned 
Divine,” after the latter was ninety. Condensation, though 
not to so great an extent, would have improved the Life 
of Dean Burgon’s “great Provost,” Dr. Hawkins. Yet, in 
its present state, it will give great satisfaction to Oxford men 
whose memories can carry them back to the days of the 
Tractarian movement in its rise. And readers not so qualified 
will be pleased to hear of the garb in which some of the “great 
Provost’s” great contemporaries were fond of arraying them- 
selves. Heber’s “parsley-and-butter coat” would make the 
undergraduate of modern days gape and stare; while Arnold 
and Whately were not far behind the future Bishop of 
Calcutta in a taste for motley costume. The terrible death, 
too, of an undergraduate of Oriel through drunkenness, and 
its effect on the Provost, are vividly recorded. Nor would we, 
for fear of confounding post hoc with propter hoc, venture to 
hint that the de-alcoholisation of our Colleges may have 
resulted, in some degree, from the revolution which Dean 
Burgon so lugubriously deplored. 

The most gifted of his heroes intellectually were Bishop 
Wilberforce and Dean Mansel. And as it happens that the 
life of the first of these worthies is written with brevity and 
very brightly, it may be quoted as the best specimen of the 
author’s biographical skill. The peculiarities of the great 
Bishop’s intellect and temperament, which gained for his name 
an epithet that we do not care to repeat, are recorded here 
with great candour. From the favourable verdict which is 

reached no thoughtful man will strenuously dissent. And 
few thoughtful men, after studying this Life in connection 
with that of Bishop Jacobson, will refrain from thinking that 
a mitre is a veritable bushel for the shining light of great 





* Lives of Twelve Good Men. By J. W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
vols, London: Jehn Murray. 1638, — 7 





abilities. Dean Burgon elsewhere records, with high approval, 
Archbishop Howley’s emphatic declaration that nothing would 
have induced him to consecrate Dr. Arnold, had the celebrated 
schoolmaster’s name been submitted tohim. Yet Dr. Arnold’s 
administrative talents were probably greater than his literary 
talents; and no men who are zealous for the honour of our 
literature can fail to be thankful that no episcopate robbed 
that literature of Dean Milman’s services, or has yet deprived 
it of Dean Church’s. The only absolutely new facts in connec- 
tion with Bishop Wilberforce that Dean Burgon has recorded, 
is that the Bishop was a worse horseman than Napoleon, 
and that the accident which caused his death had been long 
anticipated by an excellent judge. On the death of another 
of these “Twelve Good Men,” a word may not be out of place. 
“The Man of Saintly Life,” as Dean Burgon calls him, 
was Charles Marriott,—a fellow of Oriel, like his biographer, 
and, like him also, Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin. Now, of the 
saintliness of Mr. Marriott’s life we make no question, nor do 
we doubt, with Father Fabien’s grand self-sacrifice in our 
mind’s eye, that a good man, for good and just reasons, may 
fling health, and life itself away, unblamed. But Mr. Marriott 
seems to have systematically neglected the commonest rules 
of health, and to have shortened his days by that neglect, 
as unmistakably as men of anything but saintly lives shorten 
theirs by crass intemperance. And it is in no censorious 
spirit, but simply to point the moral which Dean Burgon 
blinks, that we cavil at his describing Mr. Marriott’s fatal 
seizure as “mysterious.” The bath which caused that seizure 
was taken, as the reader will see, in circumstances which made 
it terribly injudicious. And with all due respect and deference 
to the saintliness of Mr. Marriott’s career and conversation, a 
larger mixture of sanity with his sanctity would have done 
him, to put it mildly, no harm. 

The Life of J. H. Rose, in the author’s own opinion, was the 
most important in his volumes. We should give the palm to 
his Life of Dean Mansel. For this clever writer’s ‘“ Bampton 
Lectures” stand out as contributions to English literature 
beyond anything that has come from the pen of any other of the 
men with whom he is here classed. The interest which those 
lectures excited has waned considerably of late years. They 
are, however, a perfect armoury of weapons to be used when 
the question of “ Free- Will” v. “ Necessity” again becomes, as 
sooner or later it is sure to become, a burning one for divines 
or philosophers. There is little doubt, though, that herein 
lies their great and permanent value; and with due respect to 
the late Dean of Chichester, we should have differed from 
him in selecting for Dean Mansel the title of the “ Christian 
Philosopher.” Nor again, with due respect, can we 
follow him when he says that Mansel having convinced 
himself—as every thoughtful man may who will take the 
necessary pains—that the Bible must be what it claims to be, 
the very word of God, he prostrated his reason before it, 
and accepted all its wondrous revelations with a most un- 
questioning faith. “The Bible” is too ambiguous a middle 
term for any syllogism that a logician like Mansel could frame 
for serious argument. And his famous lectures, though 
skilful as a defence of Hamilton against Mill, do not serve, 
and were not meant by the preacher to serve, as a bulwark 
of any sort against writers like Renan and Strauss. Dean 
Burgon is quite aware of this, but he does not make sufficient 
allowance for the motives which led men like F. D. Maurice 
and Goldwin Smith to attack these lectures so energetically. 
A logical conception of God is beyond man’s mental power, 
but the fatherhood of God is not, in common language, incon- 
ceivable. Dean Mansel may or may not have clung to the 
Athanasian Creed as closely as Dean Burgon did. Butweare 
glad to think that the vast majority of able thinkers take, with 
various modifications, the view that Our Saviour was the 
Son of God in quite anothers sense than any descendant of 
Adam has been. We would quit these genial and pleasant 
volumes with a friendly word, and we are glad, therefore, to 
believe that every one of the “Twelve Good Men” would have 
joined the large army of thinkers, less orthodox than them- 
selves, who approve ex animo of Charles Lamb’s words on this 
subject. He had been talking with some remarkable men of 
persons whom they would wish to have seen, and he ende | the 
conversation by saying,—“ If Shakespeare were to come into 
this room, we should all rise up to do him reverence; but if 
that Other Person were to enter, we should all kneel down to 
kiss the hem of his garment.” 
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FROM WORLD TO CLOISTER.* 

A LATE critic, himself strongly opposed to Christian teach- 
ing, said that to become a saint in the fullest sense of the 
word, requires as much genius as to ensure the highest suc- 
cess in science or philosophy; and though in a certain sense 
this is not wholly true, at least it is an acknowledgment that 
spiritual matters are a recognised field where the highest 
intellect may have play. Even when we differ from our 
neighbour, the fact that he has made deliberate sacrifices to 
carry out a high ideal ought to gain him the sympathy and 
respect even of those who may not be prepared to place that 
ideal at his value. It is this straightforwardness of purpose 
that makes From World to Cloister attractive, the account 
of a novitiate by one who apparently has become a monk. 
With little or no style in the writing, and without any inten- 
tion of working out the author’s own mental history, it is a 
simple narrative of the experience numbers go through in 
their novitiate for monastic life; but it is marked by such 
simple truthfulness and such pure good faith, that we are 
tempted to say with his friend,—‘ We envy you your con- 
victions and your resolution to act upon them.” 

The author of the book is a man of the world who frankly 
explains, in a short conversation, the course of feeling which 
leads him to give up all that has hitherto interested and 
delighted him. The room where the conversation takes place 
is fitted with the comforts and luxuries of a bachelor home. 
AKstheticism and religion have lived side by side, though for 
the last twelve years religion has been drawing towards its 
greatest heights a man who to his friends appeared just like 
themselves, neither better nor worse, neither more earnest 
nor less content with the good things within his reach. It 
is just the ordinary life thousands are living at this moment 
who will live and die in it, and feel no call or desire to anything 
else. And yet the answer given to the question as to the 
suddenness of the impulse, is one which perhaps might not be 
altogether unreal to some who appear wholly satisfied in the 
eyes of the world :—“ You speak of my giving all this up. 
Beit But to tell the honest truth, they give me up rather 
than I them.” There was, however, one sacrifice which was 
fully felt,—the sacrifice of liberty. In middle life, freedom 
of action is a supreme luxury. For it, even wife and children 
may be set aside. Freedom compensates for all,—freedom to be 
glad and to be sad for the causes we ourselves shall supply. 
It is, perhaps, the acme of selfishness, but it is an instinct 
striking deep in man’s nature. Yet even this freedom, viewed 
in a sober light, may not be so very fascinating. “ Have you 
never,” says our author, “felt the weariness of disgust of being 
your own master, the want of some aim higher than that 
which ordinarily influences men?” This is one reason 
which leads him to the monastery. The selfishness which 
springs from unrestrained liberty has brought its dissatis- 
faction—and, what may commonly be looked for in a strong 
character, its remedy. To“ Bernard” it came in the form of 
the complete self-sacrifice of the monastic life. To the vast 
majority of English minds, this will seem no remedy at all. 
Most Englishmen will say with the author’s friend,—‘ You 
think to better matters by turning your back on the world 
altogether and hiding yourself—burying yourself in the 
cloister?” The English are above all things practical; and 
the monastic life—the “religious” life—is in their eyes a 
wastedone. It is just here that so many essentially religious 
minds part company. 

The detailed account of his novitiate is full of interest. We 
seem to share his feeling as he drove on the cold January after- 
noon from the luxury of his bachelor quarters to the portal of 
the X—— Monastery. Reminiscences of the past, hopes and 
fears for the future, follow one another as he passes each 
well-known spot along the road. All is so familiar, and yet so 
strange. The friendly greetings in the parlour, the glimpses 
caught of new companions; the gentle “chaff” with which 
the Father Master greets him as one of the “tarde venientes to 
religion.” Then the entrance to the cloister proper, the inspec- 
tion of the tiny cell, furnished in the simplest and severest 
style. “A deal table, one chair, and a bedstead consisting of 
a plank six feet in length by about two in breadth, resting 
on two low tressels, and furnished with a hard flock pillow 
and four coarse blankets. Over the bed hung a plain black 
wood cross, and permission was given for a few religious 





* From World to Cloister ; or, My Novitiate. By‘ Bernard,” London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 





pictures, unframed, upon the walls. A holy-water stoup com. 

pleted the furniture.” Even some of these bare necessaries 

were considered luxuries by the Order. “ Former novitiates» 

said the Father Master, “had to make use of the floor pel 

seat and the bedstead as a table. But I applied to our Father 

General for permission to introduce chairs for all of you 

because I know English people are not accustomed to rough it 

as we are abroad.” Then followed a short solitude, when 

life, with its “wasted opportunities, departed hopes, broken 

friendships, brave beginnings and futile endings,” was liye 

over again in the short half-hour spent before the Master 

returned to summon him to further introductions to pis 
brother-postulants. In consideration of their probable fatigue, 

they were allowed, if they so desired, not to attend the mig. 

night office that night, and to sleep on till the hour for prime 

—5 o’clock—but of this “ Bernard” did not avail himself, 4 

week was spent as a guest of the community, which 
afforded an opportunity for opinions to be formed oy 
both sides as to the vocation of the postulants. Thi, 
was followed by a slight examination in ecclesiastical Latin 
by the fathers, after which they were “accepted as postulants.” 
From that day the daily routine of the novitiate began. In 
the light of the comfort and freedom of the secular life, it 
sounds severe enough to escape the ordinary accusation of the 
“self-esteem and ease of the monastery.” “Our day com. 
menced with the call to midnight matins. At the sound of 
the tinkling bell, some fervent and eager postulant would rise, 
and hastily flinging on his clothes, run to be first to get the 
wooden clappers which hung before the door of the novitiate, 
After matins and lauds, we again returned to the oratory, 
where one of us read a few sentences from the Imitation, 
on which we meditated until the clock striking half-past 1, re. 
stored us, cold and shivering—for it was the month of J anuary, 
and there were no fires, save one occasionally lighted in the 
corridor—to our beds.” At a quarter to 5 came the summons 
to prime, which was preceded by a hurried toilet and a 
visit to the lavatory,—a narrow room, with a lead-lined trough 
and five zinc hand-basins. Then they “went down to recite 
prime and tierce, after which a selection ...... was read 
aloud ...... and meditation of an hour followed. As 
postulants, they knelt unsupported behind each other in the 
midst of the choir. If any one was weary, he could relieve 
himself by standing; if thoroughly fatigued, he could sit 
down for a while, after having asked and received leave from 
the father who presided.” The fathers themselves knelt in 
their own place in the choir. After that followed the masses, 
said by the fathers, at which the postulants were often called 
to serve. The one most liked was that said by the Prior,a 
pleasant, cheery man, with a ready word of help or advice. 
Then followed breakfast—well earned, we must say—consisting 
of “a small slice of bread, and a small yellow pudding-basin 
of coffee, either black or with milk, as was severally preferred. 
On Sundays and certain feast-days, the bread was increased in 
quantity, and supplemented by butter as a treat.” This 
repast was taken in silence, and once more the novices 
returned to the cells, “to make our beds—or rather, to 
be accurate, rearrange our blankets—and make the room 
generally tidy,”—not a difficult operation. Then followed an 
hour of spiritual reading, which, again, was followed by 
instruction in the class-room, “ either in the rule or on purely 
spiritual matters relating to the novice life.” On one morning 
of the week was held a chapter of faults, when the Father 
Master would ask the postulant whose turn it was to answer, 
what faults he had noticed in his brethren. These chiefly 
consisted in breaches of silence, of charity, and other small 
shortcomings. Sometimes no faults had been noticed, and it 
is pleasant to be told that this “delicate and not particularly 
agreeable task ...... was rarely abused by censoriousness 
or ill-will.” This took till nearly the hour of sext and none, 
which was followed by the midday examination of conscience, 
lasting seven or eight minutes ; and at eleven came the refectory 
dinner,—not at all too early after the scanty breakfast. On 
ordinary days, this consisted “of a bowl of soup made 
from lentils, haricot beans, or peas...... was nutritious, 
palatable, and appetising,” and was followed by fish or 


eggs in some form, cheese, and occasionally fruit. The 
beverage was either water, beer, or very good Spanish claret. 
An hour’s recreation follows upon dinner, a time spent chiefly 
out of doors if fine, in which free talk of all kinds was per- 
mitted. Then comes “the siesta” till vespers at 4, followed 
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by meditation, supper at 5.30—at which on non-fasting days 
there was sometimes fish, more often eggs in some form, 
and dressed vegetables—and recreation again. Night- 
prayers ended the routine, and after that the community 
went to bed as soon as each pleased, to be aroused again 
at midnight by the matin-bell. Such is the life in the X 
Monastery, varied between Easter and mid-September by 
monthly walks, or excursions to the house of some hospitable 
friends of the Order who previously invited the community. 
All the year round, a weekly or fortnightly walk is allowed the 
novices; and it was in these that “ Bernard ” took most delight, 
accompanying, as he often did, the Prior to Kew or Richmond, 
and enjoying the freedom from restraint and formality which 
they afforded. 

Out of its setting, such a life must appear to most strange 
and unreal. Nothing appeals so little to the average man as 
a life of penance and rule, which apparently has no end but 
itself in view. Still, it must be borne in mind that the 
monastic orders date back some fifteen hundred years, and 
though form and expression may change, the needs of the 
human heart remain the same. People will always be found 
who feel called, for one reason or another, to live a stricter 
and more self-denying life than the ordinary. Put it how 
we may, over and above the commands of God there are 
“eounsels of perfection,”—counsels, not commands. “Sell 
all that thou hast” was said after the young man had kept 
all the Commandments. Voluntary poverty and celibacy 
are not incumbent upon all Christians, and it is not answer 
enough to say that they are to be. followed only by 
those who feel that the world and marriage have special 
snares for them. To lay at God’s feet our chiefest pearls 
is in itself at least a sign that we desire to give him not 
what is wrong for us to keep, but what we ourselves might 
most lawfully retain. ‘“ Renunciation” and “ sacrifice ” 
mean little if we only renounce and sacrifice things which 
we personally know are means of sin to us. To give up 
things lawful and worth having for the sake of Christ is 
something quite different, and the root of the monastic life 
lies in this. ‘“ Counsels of perfection” may conceivably be 
followed while living in the world; but to explain them away 
as meaning only the good and careful use (which is commanded 
to every one) of the good things of life, is simply to twist the 
meaning of words, and to throw dust in our neighbours’ eyes. 
That God never intends people to deny themselves lawful 
pleasures, except when they lead to sin, is at least a tenable 
position; but it is one difficult to reconcile with the heroism 
and self-devotion that run beforehand to saintliness. 

Inthe last chapter, a very forciblecomparison is drawn between 
the life of the monk and the life of the secular priest. It is done 
with so much dispassionate impartiality, as to raise a doubt if 
there is not some regret on the part of the author for the step 
he himself has taken. Indeed, it is difficult to reconcile parts of 
the book with the fact that it is written by a monk now in any 
cloister. That he is not in the one where he passed his first 
novitiate, seems almost certain; if he is, the taste which has 
led him to take the public into his confidence is a little question- 
able. On the other hand, there is much to make us feel that he 
has not regretted his monastic vows. When he “looks back 
upon the fierce Northern warriors humbled and civilised, the 
idolaters Christianised, the blood-stained sword dropped for the 
peacefulcross...... genius encouraged, the arts developed, 
learning fostered,” it is to regard with wonder and gratitude 
the monastic orders by whose efforts these great works were 
accomplished; and as he mentally recalls the “ bead-roll of 
saints, of men of renown, who have” in monasteries “ shaped 
the world in holiness, and perchance averted untold judgments 
from the nations,” it is with a prayer that their “subjects 
may increase and multiply ” that he closes Lis book. 





MR. BURN’S «ROMAN LITERATURE AND ROMAN 
AT.”* 
TuIs is a pleasant and scholarly book, though it is difficult to 
agree with the author in his view that English art and litera- 
ture are passing through the same stages, and are subject to 
the same influences, as Roman art and literature were in 
the years of their decline. “The coarse exaggeration of the 
Tron Duke, and the golden memorial of the Prince Consort ” 


* Roman Literature in Relation to Roman Art. 








M re By the Rev. Robert Burn, 
wee Fellow of a College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. London: 
acmillan and Co. 1888, 





are not “conceived in the true Greek spirit,” undoubtedly ; 
but it is harder than Mr. Burn thinks it is, to recognise in 
those lusus artis “ the vulgar effects of Imperial sway.” Cos- 
tume has more to answer for than “ Imperial influences ” have 
for the defects in our statues; and Phidias himself, though he 
might easily improve Sir Charles Napier off the face of 
Trafalgar Square, might fail, perhaps, to dislodge Mr. Mill 
from the Embankment, or Mr. Peabody from the Royal 
Exchange. Be this as it may, Mr. Burn’s notion that 
“Imperial influences” have much effect on English litera- 
ture is very disputable. He is patriotic enough to con- 
trast our “national pride” with Roman “ national conceit ;” 
but, in point of fact, this pride of ours has nothing to do with 
the extent of our Empire. It swelled the heart of Shake- 
speare as it swells the heart of Tennyson, and the former has 
in a famous passage beggared the Chauvinism of our music- 
hall Jingoes. It is still “ this land, this realm, this England,” 
which our people are proud of; and the realms and lands 
which England governs affect her art and literature very 
little. But we need not insist on the contrast which English 
Imperialism presents to Roman Imperialism. If Latin poetry 
was ruined, as Mr. Burn says it was, by “ Imperial influences,” 
the chief of these assuredly was one that has not yet shown 
itself—and may it never show itself!—in England. Our Army 
is not all that it ought to be, nor our Navy either; but the 
warlike strength of England’s Empire lies still in the thews 
and sinews of her children. Not the faintest sign has yet 
appeared in England of a movement corresponding to that 
Demilitarisung Italiens which Mommsen notes so earnestly ; 
and Englishmen can read without a pang, and assent without 
a sigh, to his assertion that “ Herscherrecht ohne kriegerische 
Kraft erkennt die Geschichte nicht an.” 


We do not believe, to put the case in a nutshell, that 
England has ceased to climb the hill of her destinies, and we 
are sure that Englishmen are quite as able to take care of 
themselves as they were seventy years ago, “ when the roar 
round Hougomont Left them the mightiest nation under 
heaven.” With so much premised, and gladly acknowledging 
that Mr. Burn has dwelt very slightly on this aspect of the 
questions which he discusses, we shall now notice some of the 
more interesting passages which he quotes in support of the 
various positions which his discursive argument leads him to 
take up. His first essay, on “‘ Roman Portrait Sculpture,” is 
full of disputable points ; but these are all of a kind which may 
and ought to be discussed in a most amicable spirit. He is 
strongly of opinion that Roman portrait sculpture was spoilt 
by its realism. “ The purpose,” he says, “of the Greek artist 
in shaping a bust or statue was to make it impressive, while 
the Roman’s purpose was to render it expressive. The Greek 
wished to impress the mind of the spectator, the Roman to 
express the character of the person represented.” And 
Mr. Burn illustrates these tendencies by a reference to the 
lofty ideality of Alexander’s statue by Lysippus, with the 
portrait-head of Alexander in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome. Lysippus made changes in the form of his neck 
and eyes, which were intended to conceal their defective 
appearances; the other artist did not idealise these parts, 
and actually represented their faults. Tastes differ; and the 
realistic sculptor may have a great deal more to say for his 
practice than Mr. Burn seems inclined to think. But as an 
argumentum ad hominem, we may remind him that the 
idealistic face of Napoleon on his coins was due to “ Imperial 
influences.” And if we may make so sudden a change of 
subject, we like the realistic face of Agrippa at p. 32, far 
better than the idealistic head of Aschines at p. 37. It is to 
the credit of the artists that they did not give Nero or 
Domitian handsome faces; but what is to be thought of the 
idealistic flatterer who carved the fine head of Caligula (p. 61)? 
There is no obvious mode of bringing this bust into any sort 
of agreement with Suetonius’s unmistakable description of the 
ugliness which marked that mischievous madman’s features. 
The head of Augustus (p. 52) is interesting, as Canova 
clearly made use of it for his head of Napoleon. But we 
would gladly have spared Vespasian (57) for a head of Julius 
Cesar. For, so far as we know, the lineaments of the greatest 
Roman of them all have been very imperfectly handed down 
tous. There is a keen, clear-cut head of him in the British 
Museum, but it differs widely from the ore pleniore of 
Suetonius. And Mr. Burn, we hope, will agree with us that 
the realistic likeness of such a man would be far more 
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interesting and valuable than an idealistic one of the most 
We would say the same of Hannibal, of 


impressive kind. 
course, and mention this because we are glad to find that Mr. 
Burn does not accept too readily the common interpretation 


of Juvenal’s famous description of the great Carthaginian :— 


“O qualis facies et quali digna tabella 

Cum Getula ducem portaret bellua luscum.” 
This is generally thought to suggest a caricature, and Juvenal 
was quite the sort of man to show a lack of taste and feeling 
on such a subject. Yet he might be only picturing to him- 
self the great General at the height of his glory, and using 
this language with as much sincerity as an Englishman would 
use it of Nelson at Copenhagen. It is curious that when 
Juvenal wrote these lines, there were statues of Hannibal 
standing in three places at Rome, as Mr. Burn reminds us; 
and sooner or later, but later probably, a statue of Napoleon 
may be erected in London. 

Mr. Burn is an excellent scholar, and abreast with the latest 
fashions in Latin, so we submit with diffidence that Ennius 
did not prefer “the kings and heroes ” of Rome in his— 

“ Flos delibatus populi suadeque medulla.” 
But he, we must add, has sometimes concealed his scholarship 
in a way that passes our comprehension. For men “who are 
fond of reading Cicero’s epistles” will be slow to believe 
that the prince of ancient letter-writers mixed Greek with 
his Latin in order “to render his style ornate, and to look 
learned.” 

We think, too, that Mr. Burn is unjust to the Romans in say- 
ing that they took pleasure in hearing long, tedious dramas, 
and we are strongly inclined to believe that the Greeks did not 
always find the choruses of Adschylus so “grandly simple” 
as they seem to be to Mr. Burn. He carries us with him, never- 
theless, in his attack on the “lumbering and overwhelming 
manner ” of Lucan, and in his preference of Pindar’s descrip- 
tion of Aitna to Virgil’s. 





CAPTAIN GRONOW’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

A PERFECTLY candid observer might say that these sumptuous 
volumes, with their hand-made paper, their duplicate illustra- 
tions,—one set being plain, the other aqua-tinted—and their 
general costliness, are too good for the matter which they 
contain, And, indeed, Captain Gronow was not a very pro- 
found thinker, or even a very shrewd observer. He was a 
devoted admirer, for instance, of the Second Empire; not 
because, like many of its admirers, he made his own fortune 
out of it, but because he had a genuine belief in itsfounder. To 
him, Louis Napoleon was all that he claimed to be, the “ Saviour 
of Society,” a sagacious and benevolent ruler, who gave France 
exactly what she wanted ; and as he died before the catastrophe 
of 1870, he was never undeceived. Still, among the crowd of 
“ Recollections ” that are competing for the favour of the 
public, these may fairly hold a good place. The writer was 
an honest gentleman, if he was not very wise; he lived with 
great people, and saw something of great events; and he had 
the habit, for want of which a vast amount of shrewdness and 
intelligence is lost, of writing down what he saw and heard. 
Sovereigns, Generals, and diplomatists move across these pages. 
We see them in their robes and uniforms ; we sometimes catch 
a glimpse of them in their dressing-gowns. A nearer acquaint- 
ance does not, indeed, always make us think more highly of 
them, or of those whom they governed; still, they were the 
men who made history, and that the history of a great epoch. 

R. H. Gronow was at Eton. Of course, he has something to tell 
us about Keate, whom he judges somewhat harshly. His grudge 
against the great Flagellant, however, did not prevent him from 
joining in a dinner which some of his old pupils gave to the 
Doctor when he visited Paris after the Peace. They revenged 
themselves, indeed, by telling him of escapades for which he had 
not flogged them. Leaving Eton, Gronow obtained a commission 
in the Guards; served in the Peninsula, where he was im- 
pressed with our superiority in fighting and the superiority of 
the French in campaigning,—that is, in the arrangements of 
military life; and was present at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, 
though the battalion of the Guards to which he was attached 
was stationed in London. His description of the great battle, 
especially of the repeated charges of the French cavalry on 
the English squares, is one of the best things in the book. 
He complains that the muster-roll of fame “always closes 





before the rank of captain.” That is one thing which we hay 
changed for the better, thanks in a great measure, it cann, ‘ 
be doubted, to the much-abused newspa: : " 

’ : paper Correspondent, 
The greatly debated question of the Duke’s order to chap : 
comes up. “Guards, get up and charge!” are, accordin . 
the testimony of this witness, the precise words that he used 
Gronow seems to have heard them, for the Duke wag jn his 
square before the forward movement took place. After 
Waterloo, Gronow went with the army of occupation to 
Paris, and was appointed to the Emperor of Russia's 
Guard. Paris in the earlier days of the Restoration Wag 
little better than the crater of a volcano. There wer 
the soldiers from the capitals where the French had lordeg 
it, thinking to avenge insults and wrongs without number, 
the British playing the part of moderators the more heartily 
because they had escaped this bitter experience, the ey. 
Imperial officers, and, hating and hated more bitterly than 
all, the returned émigrés. The picture that we have of this 
extraordinary time is very curious. 

Gronow’s Recollections are not all concerned with soldiering 
and society. He hada turn at politics. During the Reform 
Bill agitation he stood for Grimsby, and failed, because, as he 
tells us, he did not bribe enough. He was returned shortly 
after for Stafford. Here a petition was presented against his 
return on the ground that he had not done enough in this way, 
some of the electors apparently thinking that it was their 
right to be paid. The House received the petition with roars 
of laughter, and the Speaker ruled that it should not be 
received. The latter years of his life Gronow spent in Paris, 
Three series of his Recollections appeared in the years 1862.65, 
After his death, which occurred in November, 1865, a fourth 
volume was published. These are now collected in the volumes 
before us, and made available by a copious index. Never, 
indeed, did a book want an index more. The writer wanders 
to and fro from place to place and time to time, while he fills 
his canvas with a crowd of figures, often of the least possible 
importance and interest. Anything more distracting to read 
through, it would not be easy to imagine; but with the judicious 
use of an index, the reader need not lose his way or his sanity. 
As for the stories, they are without number. Among the good 
ones is the anecdote of Louis X VIII., who, when he was told 
that the Parisians were discontented because he did not, like 
Napoleon, review his troops in person, replied,—‘‘Oh! I 
suppose they want a monarch who can ride well. Perhaps I 
had better abdicate in favour of Franconi.” The illustrations, 
“from contemporary sources,” are more curious than attrac. 
tive, though they are reproduced with sufficient technical skill. 
Is it possible that we shall seem figures as ridiculous to our 
descendants of 1950 as the well-dressed people of 1814 seem 
to us P 





MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT.* 


Mr. Nimmo has surpassed himself, and the majority of other 
publishers of éditions de luxe as well, by this superb edition of 
the Grammont Memoirs. The paper and the type are genuine 
delights to the hand and the eye, and the illustrations are 
exquisite, although we hasten to add that some of them are so 
decidedly French—in the sense that Mademoiselle de Maupin 
rather than present-day realism is decidedly French—as to 
prevent this volume from being quite in its proper place on 
the table of an ordinary middle-class drawing-room. Whether, 
indeed, Mr. Nimmo has acted wisely in issuing an attractive, 
though limited, edition of such a work at all, is a question.thdt 
may, of course, be debated. But it is not a question that nel 
debated now or here. The best certificate that the Grammeft 
Memoirs have ever received is the simple fact that Sir Walter 
Scott published an edition of them in 1811. Sir Walter was 
certainly not an ultra-purist in his views of what is popularly 
rather than accurately termed “morality.” But still less was 
he “a nice man” in the sense in which Swift used the phrase. 
On the contrary, he was perhaps the most healthy-minded man 
of the world who ever threw himself into literature. And now, 
having looked once more into these stories of Gil Blas adven- 
tures, these narratives of the stale two-century-old intrigues 
of calculating—though sometimes miscalculating—maids of 
honour, we are quite sure that one can get the most literary 
and historical good out of them by putting on, as a preliminary 





* Memoirs of Count Grammont. By Anthony Hamilton. Edited, with Notes, 
by Sir Walter Scott. With a Portrait of the Author, and 33 Etchings by L. 





* The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gyonow. With Portrait, &c. 
By Joseph Grego. 2 vols, London: J.C. Nimmo. 1889. 


Boisson, on India Paper, from Original Compositions by C. Delort, London: 
John C., Nimmo, 1889, 
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aeulee the spectacles not of Charles Lamb, who was too 
indulgent a moralist, or of Macaulay, who was essentially a 
Presbyterian in his ethics, but of Sir Walter Scott. 

Happily, yet in a sense also unhappily, that portion of the 
Grammont Memoirs which treats of the Court of Charles 
IL, need not trouble the sensible reader much,—happily, 
hecanse it is the dreariest ; unhappily, because to all appear- 
ance it is the most valuable, from the historical point of view. 
Whoever finds it necessary—and occasionally it is, unhappily, 
necessary—to investigate the seamy side of British history, 
had better take for his guide simple old Pepys, not the true 
concocter of these Memoirs, whether he be, in reality, 
Grammont or his equally clever, if not also equally cynical, 
prother-in-law and biographer, Anthony Hamilton. Pepys 
invariably tells what he sees or thinks: one has always a 
suspicion that the hero of the Memoirs is laughing at, if 
not positively hoaxing, his readers, as he probably laughed 
at and hoaxed the men he met at the English Court, including 
the ruffian Buckingham, the sot Rochester, the dullard James, 
and even Charles himself, whose piquant cynicism was, we 
should say, to a large extent inspired by the brilliant French- 
man who associated with and saw through him. (Did Charles 
ever say anything in his own vein equal to the “ Oh, to be sure ! 
[have forgotten to marry your sister,” attributed to Gram- 
mont when the brothers of Miss Hamilton asked him at Dover, 
on his way to France, “ if he had not forgotten something”? 
Certainly Charles never said, even on his deathbed, anything 
so good as Grammont’s “ I thought they were begging pardon 
for giving you so bad a dinner,” in answer to his own explana- 
tion of the fact that his courtiers served him on their knees.) 
As for Lady Castlemaine, Miss Stewart, Lady Chesterfield, 
Lady Shrewsbury, Miss Hobart, Miss Wells, Sarah Jennings, 
Miss Warmestre, and all the rest of them, Grammont and 
Hamilton fail to make their adventures interesting. For their 
so-called affairs of the heart were essentially the devices of 
vulgar adventuresses, and had not in them the genuine passion 
even of Paphos. 

If one wishes to see the Count de Grammont at his best as 

an author of bons mots, and in every other respect as well, 
let him confine his reading of this reprint to the Introduction 
by Sir Walter Scott, and, as regards the Memoirs themselves, 
to the second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters, which tell of 
Grammont’s early education and adventures, his experiences 
at the siege of Trino, and his deportment at the Courts of 
Turin and Paris. We do not say that, even in these chapters, 
Grammont will not be found cynical, immoral, gay (save the 
mark!), unscrupulous. But he was a brave man as well as a 
“gallant ;” he made phrases that will live, in addition to 
indulging in intrigues that deserve to be forgotten; he had 
what Mr. Stevenson would term “a pretty wit;” he was, 
indeed, a “ gentleman,” not as was Colonel Newcome, but as, 
in Mr. Stevenson’s opinion, was Lovelace. These chapters 
constitute what we have already termed the Gil Blas section 
of the book, and they are readable as Gil Blas is readable, 
although one can hardly go so far as Sir Walter Scott 
himself, when he said:—‘ For drollery, knowledge of the 
world, various satire, general utility, united with great 
vivacity of composition, Gil Blas is unrivalled; but, as 
a merely agreeable book, the Memoirs of Grammont perhaps 
deserve that character more than any which was ever written ; 
it is pleasantry throughout, and pleasantry of the best sort, 
unforced, graceful, and engaging.” In the eyes of many 
critics, the true hero of these earlier chapters is not so much 
Gramnmont as his somewhat Rabelaisian friend Matta or 
Matha. But “combination of indolence and talent, of wit and 
simplicity, of bluntness and irony,” though he was, Matta 
seems to us, even in his jokes, inferior to Grammont. “ Where 
could I get this nose?” said Madame d’Albret, observing a 
slight tendency to a flush in that feature. “ At the sideboard, 
Madame,” answered Matta. This is rather Jobnsonian plain- 
speaking than wit of the Grammont type. What is best in 
these Memoirs that is not supplied by Grammont himself, is 
contributed by Anthony Hamilton, who was unquestionably 
a master of style. 


TWO TALES BY MR. MANVILLE FENN.* 


Mr. Fenn’s Commodore Junk recalls De Quincey’s famous 
romance, though, indeed, it was not wholly a romance, of The 





* (1.) Commodore Junk, By G. Manville Fenn. London: Cassell and Co. 
1888.—(2) Quicksilver; or, the Boy with No Skil to his Wheel, By G. Manville 
Fenn, London and Edinburgh: Blackie and Son, 1889 





Spanish Nun, as well as some other curious stories that are 
recorded as facts in the records of our soldiers’ and sailors’ 
exploits. Mary and Abel Dell are twins, he a fisherman who 
joins a little bit of smuggling to his occupation, she a brave, 
handsome Devonshire lass. She has been wooed by a man 
above her in station, a certain Captain James Armstrong. 
(It would have been well, perhaps, if Mr. Fenn had made 
the nature of the relation between these two quite clear 
at the beginning of his story, and not given his readers any 
reason for thinking worse than the truth). He leaves her, to 
marry a rich wife; and her brother, with the help of a lover 
whom she has always scorned, thrashes him to “within an 
inch of his life.” They are transported for the offence, having 
other misdemeanours scored up against them, and she deter- 
mines to set them free. To do this she determines to be Mary 
Dell no longer. She will be “Jack Dell” hereafter. She 
finds them in the place to which they have been sent; and an 
admirable picture it is that we have of the tropical plantation, 
with its horrible system of convict labour, the sullen slaves 
who work, and the brutal, suspicious men who watch and guard 
them. The escape is planned and carried out in a series of 
striking adventures. The party is increased by the addition of 
one of the convicts’ guard, a merry, careless Irish soldier, Dennis 
Kelly by name, commonly called “ Dinny,” whose unfailing 
humour and cheerfulness relieve the more sombre hues of the 
story. Then comes an interval of two years. When the tale 
begins again, Abel is ‘“ Commodore Junk,” the terror of 
the Eastern Seas. Abel comes to the end that awaits the 
pirate sooner or later, being captured in a foolhardy exploit, 
and hung in chains; but there is another Commodore to succeed 
him, for “Jack” takes his place, vowing undying vengeance 
against those whom she calls his murderers,—for it was they, 
she thinks, who made him a convict, and so potentially a pirate. 
The buccaneer’s plundering becomes intolerable, and a ship of 
war is sent out from England specially to capture him, and it 
is commanded by Humphry Armstrong, cousin of the faith- 
less James. The story that follows is, on the whole, told 
excellently well. We have but one or two criticisms to make 
on it. The first is, that it is too much crowded with details,— 
so crowded, that not only is it difficult to follow, but that the 
broad effect is impaired. Sometimes, too, there is a super- 
fluity of horror about these details. An instance may be 
found in the ghastly scene where Bart (the old lover) and 
Dinny carry off Abel’s corpse, and begin to think that it is 
alive. And then we cannot understand how the love between 
the unsexed Mary Dell and Humphry Armstrong came about. 
Even had it been likely under any circumstances, where was 
the opportunity for it to spring up and come to maturity, at 
least on Humphry’s part? But there are many good things 
in the book, among them the patient, much-enduring love 
that Bart cherishes for the woman who scorns him. 
Quicksilver is more of a farce than we would wish a tale to 
be, if we are to enjoy it thoroughly. Dr. Grayson, an amiable 
theorist, who thinks that birth and heredity are nothing, but 
training is everything, being roused by the opposing argu- 
ments of a neighbour, determines upon a practical experiment. 
He adopts a boy from the workhouse. Of course, the boy goes 
through adventures without number, that make himself and 
his friends (who not unnaturally are limited to the Doctorand 
his daughter) very uncomfortable. Now, this is a kind of 
reading which, we venture to say, people of real taste and 
feeling do not enjoy. When we have an absolute fool of the 
Winkle type, we are not much troubled at the difficulties into 
which he gets. The whole thing is unreal from beginning to 
end, and being simply ludicrous, can be enjoyed without any 
reserve or drawback. But it isnot so with Dexter, as the Doctor 
calls his adopted son. He is a very fine little fellow, brave, 
honourable, with a very true and tender heart. It is really a 
pain to see the grievous troubles into which his workhouse 
training and his own reckless, thoughtless temper lead him. 
The narrative of them, too, wants art because it wants relief. 
They follow in too unbroken a succession. Notwithstanding 
these defects, which we cannot but regard as serious, Mr. 
Fenn’s writing has, as always, much merit. The tale of 
Dexter’s adventure with the boat, in the company of Bob 
Dincled, hereditary angler and poacher, is very good, and 
the conclusion is genuinely pathetic. But why could not Mr. 
Fenn let the good Doctor have the satisfaction of proving his 
theory? A tale-writer must, we suppose, by a necessity which 


| there is no escaping, wind up with a surprise. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 
The Art Journal. (J.S. Virtue and Co.)—This veteran periodical 
(which, by-the-way, might advantageously state the number of 
its years upon its title-page) retains all its. vitality. The twelve 
“plate illustrations ” include seven etchings, three reproductions 
in fac-simile, and two line engravings. Of the twelve, perhaps, if 
things of different classes may be fairly compared, we are in- 
clined to prefer M. Brunet-Debaine’s “Trafalgar Square,” drawn 
and etched by the artist for the Art Journal. The etching, too, 
that serves as a frontispiece, “Hard Hit,” by P. Massé, after 
Orchardson, is a fine work. “The Waterwheel,” a fac-simile of 
Mr. Henry Wood’s picture exhibited two years ago, is excellent 
in its way. The artist here is certainly allowed to speak for him- 
self in avery effective way. The literature of the Art Journal is 
always notably good. Indeed, the list of contributors, with such 
names as R. A. M. Stephenson, Cosmo Monkhouse, Walter Arm- 
strong, Helen Zimmern, among them, to mention a few only out 
of many, is a guarantee for its excellence. Among the articles 
may be mentioned “ The Seine as a Painting-Ground,” by Mr. R. 
A.M. Stephenson ; and another of a somewhat similar kind, but this 
time illustrating the beauties of an English river, “‘ With a Camera 
from Lechlade to Oxford.” The writer (Mr. S. T. Prideaux) pro- 
nounces, we see, for the Churn (which rises near Leckhampton) as 
the true source, rather than Thames Head, which certainly, thanks 
probably to the energetic draining of recent times, is not unfre- 
quently dry. Views of the “young Thames” below Lechlade, 
another of ‘‘New Bridge,” the oldest structure, we believe, upon 
the river, of Radcot Bridge, and of Godstow, are the illustrations. 
Of these, we prefer the first-named. There is an excellently illus- 
trated article on Christ’s Hospital; another on William of Wyke- 
ham, the drawings of which are not, however, so successful; two 
on the American Wonderland, as the “* Yellowstone National Park” 
is called, and others of varied interest. Articles on architecture, 
a chronicle of what is being done in various departments, and a 
variety of other matters, make up an interesting and attractive 
volume. 

True and Noble Women. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. (William 
Isbister.)—In this volume Mr. Ewart has given us the lives of 
eleven noble women, written by various pens, and illustrated by 
seventy cuts. Among the best we might instance “Queen 
Victoria,” “Mrs. Fry,” ‘Sister Dora,” “Mary Carpenter,” and 
“ Mrs. Carlyle,” though, indeed, they are all good. It is a capital 
book, and we cannot imagine a more useful or nicer present to give 
to a young girl than True and Noble Women. 

Captain Christie’s Granddaughter. By Ruth Lamb. (Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—A very pleasant story of an old sea-captain and 
two little orphans, one his own granddaughter, the other an 
adopted son, whom he brings up. Besides these two, there is the 
usual tyrannical but tender old servant, tender to the girl, 
tyrannical to the boy, which latter feeling she gradually over- 
comes. Old Dorothy is drawn with much vigour, and her ultimate 
softening with real touches of skill. There is much that is instruc- 
tive for young readers, and suggestive to their fresh sympathies, 
in this tale. 

Our Own Picture-Book. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—About a hundred and fifty pictures, with appropriate letterpress, 
about all kinds of subjects in which young people may be supposed 
to beinterested. The pictures are of various merit. Mrs. Marshall’s 
letterpress is appropriate and simple. 

The Adventures of her Serene Highness the Moonfaced Princess. By 
F. St. J. Orlebar. (Bentley and Son.)—If we are to judge from 
the title, this book is meant to be jocose. As a matter of fact, it is 
not jocose at all. In fact, we feel ourselves unable to say what it 
is meant to be, but are quite sure that it is not attractive. The 
Moonfaced Princess—moonfaced should be a synonym for beauty, 
if we are to follow the “Arabian Nights,” but is not in this 
instance—does not charm as represented either by pen or pencil. 
The author may mean something by this rambling story, with its 
curious mixture of the sentimental and the grotesque ; but so far 
we have not been able to understand it. 

Brave Deeds, Collected and Illustrated. By Lieutenant-Colonel 8, 
Marshman. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The “brave deeds” 
which Colonel Marshman has here pictured, are gathered from 
the records of the British Army. ‘The Carabiniers at Ramillies ” 
is the first of the nine, and “ The First Line of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava,” where our troopers are sabring the Russian 
gunners, is the last. In the first we do not find that the drawing 
corresponds to the letterpress. The latter is mainly devoted to a 
cavalry engagement. “A thousand warlike horsemen 
confronted seven hundred British sabres.” But the picture shows 
us cavalry charging infantry. One of the most interesting draw- 
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ings is of the “28th at Alexandria,” the achievement which won 


for that regiment the singular distinction of wearing the number 
on the back of their head-dress as well as the plate in front 
(What do they do now, when they are no longer the 28th ?) They 
formed a double line, standing back to back, to resist an a 7 
prelium, and came out of the ordeal with singular honour, “The 
Life Guards at Waterloo” is especially good, with the details 
brought out more clearly than is the case with some others, 

Flora’s Feast. Penned and Pictured by Walter Crane, (Cassell 
and Co.)—This is a charming bit of fancy, of which we fee] qUite 
unable to give any adequate description in words. We may give 
some of Mr. Crane’s verses, and explain them as best we may ;— 

“The Snowdrops first upon the scene 

White-crested braved King Frost’s demesne, 

The little Crocus reaches up 

To catch a sunbeam in his cup. 

The Daffodil his trumpet blows. 

Anemones rode out the gale, 

Frail windflowers fluttered, red and pale; 

The Violet and the Primrose dame 

With modest mien but hearts aflame, 

Green kirtled from the brooklet’s fold, 

The rustic maid Marsh-Marigold.” 
The Snowdrops are accoutred like warriors, with the bell-like 
flowers ingeniously adapted for helmets; the Crocus is holding up 
his yellow-cup flower; the Daffodils are cleverly fashioned with 
huntsmen’s horns; Violet and Primrose are two charmingly 
attired sisters; and the “rustic maid Marsh-Marigold,” with a 
lamb at her side, is gay in gold and green. And so the poet. 
artist goes through the year, with Roses of the garden and the 
hedgerow, Lilies, ‘pale and proud,” or “ burning like an orange 
flame,” till at the end of the long procession we come to the 
Christmas Rose. Mr. Crane’s skill with the pencil, graceful 
fancy, and tender and harmonious colouring have never founda 
more adequate expression than in this charming volume. 

The Edipus Tyrannus. A Record, by L. Speed and F. R. Pryor, 
of the Performance in November, 1887. (Macmillan and Bowes, 
Cambridge.)—Messrs. Speed and Pryor here give to the world 
what they “claim to be the first illustrated edition of any Greek 
play.” First we have the text, printed in a type specially repro- 
duced from that used by John Field in 1669, a type chosen for its 
“ornamental qualities,’ which may fairly be preferred to the 
quality of plainness which is now preferred to it. We fancy that 
there are readers who may be occasionally puzzled by what they 
find in this text, and will have to pause to think of what the 
word ought to be. A man must be at least on the verge of old 
age if he can remember commonly seeing even the modified 
abbreviations of Greek writing. But that it is a highly orna. 
mental type there can be no doubt. The text occupies fow- 
teen pages, including a considerable space given to illustrations, 
and to the music to which the choral odes are set. The text 
is followed by a synopsis of the play, and then we have a 
record of the performance itself, as it was given in the Novem- 
ber of last year. The scenery is described, and the progress 
of the drama indicated by an analysis of the dialogue and 
the choral odes, with occasional quotations from an English 
translation. Finally, we have not so much a criticism asa review 
of the performance itself, considered with respect to the merits of 
the actors. There is a well-deserved tribute to the powers of Mr. 
Platts, who rendered with such ability the difficult part of Jocasta, 
and of Mr. Randolph, who did all that the most skilful amateur could 
be expected to do with the character of the King himself. Various 
matters connected with the performance are touched upon, and 
finally we have the “ Programme.” The illustrations are, for the 
most part, we think, successful. One or two we cannot profess to 
like. The scene, for instance, of the killing of Laius, where the 
artist has had to draw from his imagination, can hardly be called 
effective. Nor do we like the picturing of the Sphinx. But the 
reproductions of particular scenes are generally good. Altogether, 
the volume is a worthy memorial of a very successful effort. 

Plymouth Armada Heroes: The Hawkins Family. By Mary 8. 
Hawkins. (W. Brendon and Son, Plymouth.)—Miss Hawkins, 
who is descended in the tenth generation from the “Complete 
Seaman,” Sir Richard Hawkins, gives us here, on the very appro- 
priate occasion of the tercentenary of the Armada, a history of the 
three members of her family who took a part in the famous series 
of engagements. These three are Sir John Hawkins, William 
Hawkins, his elder brother, and Sir Richard Hawkins, William’s 
son. The volume is of the most interesting kind, and has been 
carefully prepared, with references not only to standard works on 
the subject, but to private documents, State papers, wills, &c. 
The illustrations are numerous and genuinely illustrative. There 
are portraits, including those of Philip of Spain, Martin Frobisher, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, and Queen Elizabeth; armorial 
bearings, fac-similes of signatures, &c. Nor must we forget 4 
curious reproduction of a contemporary engraving, “The First 
Engagement off Plymouth.” Altogether, this volume is well 
adequate to its subject. 
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The Swiss Family Robinson. A New Translation from the Original, 
by Mrs. H. B. Paull. (Frederick Warne and Co.)—Mrs. Paull tells 
us why she has thought it worth while to give a new version of 
ell-known book. Former translations have either kept too 
close to the original, or have gone too far from it, especially by 
altering, adding, or omitting. Here we have what the author 
actually wrote, with what Mrs. Paull describes as “one or two 
necessary but slight exceptions.” This author was a military 
chaplain, who, however, never had the book printed. It was first 

ablished by the author’s son, Professor Johann Rudolf Wyss, in 
1813. In 1824 it was translated into French by Madame de 
Montolieu, who suggested to Professor Wyss that he should 
enlarge the story and give it a different ending. This he was in- 
disposed to do; and finally, Madame de Montolieu did the work 
herself. Here, then, we have the result of these joint labours. 
From the same publishers we have also received a companion 
volume, illustrated in the same way,—Robinson Crusoe, with an 
introduction by William Lee, and original coloured illustrations 
and numerous woodcuts by Ernest Griset and others. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This is a hand- 
some volume of nearly four hundred pages. We have a short 
biography of the poet which does not call for any particular 
notice—it is a curious phrase to speak of “the praises and 
eynicisms which were heaped upon him ”—and Moore’s own short 
essay on “The Music of Ireland.” Then follow the “ melodies,” 
withthe “symphonies and accompaniments of Sir John Stevenson 
and Sir Henry Bishop.” 

The Mirror of the World. By Octave Uzanne. With Designs by 
Paul Avril. (John C. Nimmo.)—M. Uzanne discourses on various 
aspects of life in France,—on society ; on the arts and literature, to 
which a space is devoted which some would think dispropor- 
tionately small; on sport, on gastronomy, on country life. Nothing 
could be more essentially French than what he writes, French 
both in its merits and its defects. Yet he is no blind admirer of 
French habits and customs. He is very severe on the frivolity 
and dissipation of his countrymen, and, indeed, uses language 
about them which he would, it is probable, energetically resent 
from a stranger. Under “ Home Life,” for instance, he is very 
severe on the vulgarity and bad taste of the bourgeoisie. ‘ Very 
backward,” he says, “in everything concerning Art, progress, and 
comfort, for they remain hypnotised by considerations of extreme 
economy, and the innate idea of saving every penny haunts them 
all.” He is not less severe on a superior class:—‘‘ We see 
in the houses of the best amateurs, who collect and preserve 
works of art, an incredible poverty of decoration, a lament- 
able want of arrangement, a pretentious show of wealth, but 
not the display of any artistic taste, and not the smallest 
original idea.” M. Uzanne’s own notions sometimes sound 
a little strange to English ears. ‘Switzerland, that anti- 
artistic land, seems only to have been created as a panorama for 
retired tradesmen, who hke to look on a horizon of snowy sugar- 
loaves and terrestrial bumps and cataclysms.” He is, it will be 
seen, somewhat paradoxical, cynical, and even pessimistic. He is 
especially severe on his countrymen and countrywomen; but it 
would probably be found that in his heart of hearts he thinks 
that la belle France and its people are incomparably first among 
the countries and nations of the world. The copious illustrations 
with which M. Paul Avril has adorned his collaborator’s text are 
often full of fancy and grace. His pretty Swiss landscape con- 
tradicts the splenetic language which we quoted. On the whole, 
we prefer the little vignettes, and pictures of birds, &c., to the 
more ambitious drawings. 


Ranche-Life, and the Hunting Trail. By Theodore Roosevelt, 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—In this handsome volume, we have repro- 
duced the text and illustrations of sundry articles which have 
appeared during the current year in the Century Magazine. The 
great grazing-lands of the West reach from New Mexico in the 
South to Dakota in the North, where they touch on Canada. This 
is the region of the “ranches,” though, of course, this extends 
acros; the border into the British dominions. But ranche-life in 
Canada is, we fancy, curiously different from that in the States. 
It is of the States that Mr. Roosevelt speaks, and especially of 
the basin of the Upper Missouri. His own ranche, described in 
Chap. iii., lies on the Little Missouri. His experiences include 
not a little that is of a wild and exciting kind,—less intense than 
what are to be met with further south, where the neighbourhood 
of the Mexican border increases the disturbing elements, but 
quite foreign to the quieter Canadian ways. Chap. viii., “ Sheriff’s 
Work on a Ranche,” is a curious picture of life. Besides the 
descriptions of life, there are not a few noteworthy sketches 
of Nature, such as that of the great “jam” of ice coming down 
the river when the frost had broken up. Nor must we forget some 
vigorous sketches of animal life, especially the chapter on “ Big- 
Horn Sheep” and the “White Goat,” two of the chief “game” 





animals of those regions. The illustrations, by Mr. Frederick 
Remington, are vigorously drawn, and skilfully executed with that 
technical mastery which American engraving has attained. 


Among the stories which hold their own against new rivals must 
be reckoned several of Mrs. Amelia Barr’s works, and of these none 
is better than Jan Vedder’s Wife (Clarke and Co.) This is now 
published in a cheap edition. We heartily commend it to readers 
who may happen to be unacquainted with it. 

Walks in Palestine. By H. A. Harper. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—We have nothing but praise for the illustrations of this volume. 
They consist of twenty-four photogravures reproduced from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Cecil V. Shadbolt. It would be impossible 
to have anything better. The eye of an artist has evidently been 
employed to bring out to the utmost advantage all the capacities 
of the camera, while the reproduction by the process of photo- 
gravure leaves nothing that can be desired. It is difficult to select 
where all are so good, but we may mention “The Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and the Mount of Olives,’ “The Jews’ Wailing- 
Place,” and “The Jordan.” Nor can there be any doubt as to Mr. 
Harper’s acquaintance with and appreciation of his subject. He 
is actually describing “walks,” or possibly “rides,” in Palestine. 
He has travelled over the country, and records his own personal 
experiences and observations. To sketch by day, and to record 
what he has seen ‘“‘by camp-fire or lamp,” is the way to get a 
veracious account. What we have to complain of is something in the 
writer’stone. Controversy about the sites of the holy places, carried 
on with something like acrimony and contempt for local tradition, 
does not produce a satisfactory effect upon the reader. And there 
is too much of it here. Doubtless it is more easy to keep a 
respect for Eastern Christianity when one is at a distance than 
when one is close at hand; but it is certainly unfortunate to find 
(p. 118) what looks like a contrast between the feelings of the 
pilgrims to Jordan and the reflections which a Christian should 
have about the place, and the event which is’ connected with it. 
There may be penitent and deyout souls in that crowd of eager 
pilgrims, even though they do rush into the river without bathing- 
gowns, and though Mr. Harper, from the height of his Protestant 
orthodoxy, exclaims,—‘‘ How little they understood the meaning 
of that cry, ‘ Repent ye!’” 

Pen-and-Ink Notes of the Glasgow Exhibition. 
trations by T. Raffles Davidson. With an Account of the Exhibi- 
tion by Robert Walker. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This handsome 
volume will be valued as the record of a successful enterprise, and 
will have more than a local and temporary value. Mr. Walker has 
been assisted by other writers, experts in their own departments, 
by Mr. James Aitken, who has contributed a notice of the Indian, 
Ceylon, and Burmese Court, as well as of the music at the Exhibi- 
tion; and by Mr. J. G. Bertram, who writes about the Canada 
Court and the food exhibits. 

Heroes of Every-Day Life. By Laura M. Lane. (Cassell and Co.) 
—This little volume, containing something between two and three 
hundred pages, is one of which any Englishman may be proud. 
It is a selection of the brave deeds that are being daily done 
among us by brave men and women, a selection from what Miss 
Lane calls “an overwhelming mass of material.” There is the 
story of Alice Ayres, whose name cannot have been forgotten, 
the brave servant-girl who saved the lives of three children 
from a burning house in the Borough, and in doing so lost 
her own; there is the wonderful record of the exploits of 
Frank Shooter, Superintendent of the Exeter bathing-ground, 
who, being just forty years of age, has saved three hundred 
lives, some of them with no small peril to his own; then 
there is the story of Hannah Rosbotham, who saved several 
children from the ruins of some school-buildings in the midst of a 
terrible gale; of Grace Bussell, who emulated at Freemantle, in 
Australia, the brave deed of Grace Darling; and of Joseph Double, 
an inspector, who saved a woman’s life on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. (She had slipped in trying to cross the line in front of an 
approaching train, and he contrived to drag her and himself under 
the platform.) And these are but a few of the instances of 
courage and devotion which Miss Lane relates. There are few 
who could read dry-eyed these tales of heroes and heroines who 
have well deserved the crown ob cives servatos. 

Marjorie’s Magic. By M. L. Ridley. (John F. Shaw.)—This is 
a story of what the patience and good feeling of a true-hearted 
girl can do towards turning evil into good. Marjorie’s “ magic ” 
is exercised with potent effect on hearts that seem bent against 
her. This is a good story with an excellent moral. Our Neigh- 
bour Widow Yates, by Grace Stebbing (J. Nisbet), has a somewhat 
similar purpose. Here a woman of jealous and cruel nature is 
subdued by the steadfast goodness and patience of one whom she 
has injured. The central incident, the kidnapping of the little 
girl, seems to us somewhat improbable, for it is an unlikely form 
for the passion of revenge to take; but we have no other adverse 
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criticism to make.——Only a Sailor-Boy, by the Author of “A 
Queen” (S.P.C.K.), is another story of what courage and patience 
can do in influencing another’s heart. Here it is a son who works 
a happy change in a father. There is a good description of what 
our North Sea fishermen go through.— Another children’s story 
with an excellent moral is Wanted, a Camel, by Phebe Allen 
(Hatchards).——The Story of Christian, by Samuel Gregory 
(Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-School Union), employs the illustra- 
tions of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” as “ convenient aids to religious 
thoughtfulness, resolution, and hope.” 


We can gladly recommend for the young readers for whose 
especial benefit it is intended, the Sunday Friend, edited by the 
Rev. G. H. Curteis (Mowbray and Co., Oxford and London). 
Pictures and letterpress both seem to be of the kind that is wanted. 


The Bee-Man of Orn. By Frank R. Stockton. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The author of “ Rudder Grange,” surely one of the 
happiest efforts of American humour, has collected here nine 
pleasant stories. The first story of the volume is a delightful 
illustration, which it would take too long to explain, of the force 
of habit. What the others illustrate it is not always easy to say. 
Possibly that is part of their charm. We laugh as we read, 
without always precisely knowing why, and what more can we 
want? Perhaps “ Prince Hassak’s March” is as good as any, 
though, it is true, it has some sort of purpose, for Prince Hassak 
wants to show that it is “beneath the dignity of a Prince to go 
out of his way on account of capes, peninsulas, and promontories,” 
and the map which exhibits the Prince’s journey after it has been 
finished, exhibits his failure. But the “excellent fooling” about 
the Jolly-cum-pop and the jail, where he plays the part of seventeen 
prisoners, and finally overpowers the jailor and his myrmidons 
by number, is quite admirable, and as free from a moral as one 
could possibly desire. Mr. Stockton is manifestly one of the 
happy few who can write good nonsense. The Bee-Man of Orn is a 
side-splitting book. 

The King’s Bell Tower. By R. André. (Frederick Warne and 
Co.)—The author of this carefully written, if also somewhat 
melancholy romance, has tried to anticipate unfavourable criti- 
cism upon it by introducing into it a sort of committee of young 
fellows who at intervals interfere with the progress of the nar- 
rative by commenting jocularly, and sometimes slangily, upon its 
literary execution. This is irritating, and it is unnecessary. The 
story of Hildebrand and Bevidere, of Margaret and Irmingard, if 
a trifle too serious for boys and girls, was worth telling, and it is 
well told. Mr. André, in spite of the inadequate punishment 
which he metes out to Irmingard, points a moral of which he need 
not be ashamed. 


Their Pilgrimage. By Charles Dudley Warner. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This volume, which is an ingenious and sprightly 
attempt to combine novel and guide-book, will be found thoroughly 
readable. Mr. Dudley Warner takes his demi-hero, Mr. Stanhope 
King, to nearly all the holiday-resorts of middle-class Americans, 
and at most of these King meets, walks, and talks with Miss 
Irene Benson, an accomplished and in all respects excellent 
girl, with plain folks for parents, and a slight weakness for 
introspection, whom, after a temporary misunderstanding, he 
marries. Mr. Warner, who has a very happy knack of character- 
sketching, and has a quick eye for physical and mental oddities, 
allows us to see match-making, amusement-loving America in the 
graceful undress of gregariousness. But, after all, is there not 
just a little of ennui in this world of “‘ success in business, member- 
ship in a good club, tandem in the park, introduction to a good 
house, marriage to a pretty girl of family and not much money, 
a yacht, a four-in-hand, a Newport villa”? That is, however, no 
business of Mr. Warner’s, and he executes his self-appointed task 
in a way which indicates that it is a labour of love. The illustra- 
tions of his letterpress are numerous, admirable, and not too 
painfully comic. 

“ Happy Thoughts” Birthday-Book. Selected and arranged from 
Mr. Punch’s pages by Rosie Burnand. (Bradbury, Agnew, and 
Co.)—We cannot regard the idea of this book as altogether a 
“‘happy thought.” Many of these “thoughts,” detached from 
their context, are not funny at all. One might apply Horace’s 
famous maxim, Dulce est desipere in loco. If we get the 
desipere not in loco, it is very apt to be nonsense—and not 
amusing nonsense—and sometimes impertinence. What is the 
fun of ‘hers was a rich contralto voice”? The next extract is 
good, “ All the animals and insects for miles round knew him, and 
would get out of his way whenever he appeared in their neigh- 
bourhood ;” and, of course, one cannot go through Mr. Burnand’s 
contributions to Punch without finding much humour. “I am not 
jealous in the least,” is not a joke as it stands; but it might be 
when coming after the description of some frantic exhibition of 


——___ 
In the Sunny South. By E. E, Cuthell. With Pictures 


by T. Pym. (Walter Smith and Innes.)—A father ang _ 
with two children, a boy and a girl, leave England in the au E 


to spend the winter at Cannes, How they pack up, crogg the 
and journey through France till they reach their Winterin 

la d how, having reached it, the 8 
place, an ow, g " y amuse themselyeg get 

into and out of scrapes, is pleasantly told in these pages, Th 
story has a moral by which, let us hope, impetuous little bo 4 
such as Eric may profit. 8 

Men, Maidens, and Manners a Hundred Years Ago, By John 
Ashton. (Field and Tuer.)—Mr. Ashton, who is an expert in thi 
matter, by help of his ‘thirty-four contemporary illustration,» 
gives us an excellent idea of how our grandfathers and grand. 
mothers lived, what they did, and how they looked a century 

It is difficult to say whether the differences or the resemblances 
arethe more curious. The Stock Exchange is still, we understand 
the scene of some horse-play ; but here is a curious story of its 
ways about 1787. ‘Two genteel-looking men push a broker off the 
pavement in Newgate Street. The broker challenges one of then 
to fight. Another genteel stranger appears on the scene, ang 
offers to hold his clothes. They strip. The broker is victorioys 
but not till he had suffered considerably. But when he leaks 
for his bottle-holder, he and the clothes are gone. Fancy this 
happening in Newgate Street! Who was this broker “as famong 
for philology as in his profession”? In this year “ Gainsborough 
raised his price to forty guineas, and Romney to thirty,” and wag 
thought to be making a very good thing of it. The little volume 
is full of curious reading. 

On Duty. By Angelica Selby. (Frederick Warne and (o,)~ 
The story of this book is simple enough ; but it is told with a mogt 
uncommon vigour and spirit. Grace Somers, a girl of eleven, js 
left behind in England with an uncle when her father and mother 
go to India; and here we read how bravely she bore her lot, and 
what a blessing came from her steadfast adherence to duty and 
obedience. Troubleshe has besides the great sorrow of separation, 
Her uncle is fiercely prejudiced against the military profession, for 
his sister’s marriage had; been contracted much against his will, 
This in itself was a great trial, but she turns it to good, and 
actually wins his consent to one of her cousins becoming a soldier, 
“ Gracie ” isa true soldier’s child. Indeed, her sweetness, courage, 
and conscientiousness, if they were developed at all out of the cir. 
cumstances of her early life, ought to be the most potent apology 
possible for the profession of arms. If the Peace Society has an 
“Index Expurgatorius,” this book ought certainly to be placed init, 
for it will fairly captivate every young reader who has any heartand 
any taste. At the same time, it is most entertaining. The descrip- 
tion of the children’s games, especially of the scene in which, under 
Gracie’s teaching, they play at a battle-field, with the ambulances 
removing the wounded, isadmirable. Little Lionel’s prayer, too, is 
of a sort to move both smiles and tears. We have seldom seena 
more charming “story for children” than this. If, as the absence 
of any previous work after the author’s name suggests, this isa 
first book, it is promising in a very high degree. 

Self-Exiled. By J.A. Steuart. (Blackie and Son.)—With those 
whose delight consists for the most part in scenes of bloodshed 
and peril, Mr. Steuart’s new book will be popular. Beyond this, 
there is not much to be said for it. Of course, Mr. Steuart says 
what he has to say with a certain amount of freshness and vigour. 
This is not surprising. But it is the material of the story that is 
at fault, and not the manner of telling it. A mere string of 
adventures bound together by very slender connecting-links may 
make an interesting book, but only in exceptional cases. Among 
such cases we cannot rank the career of Kenneth Cameron. What 
Mr. Steuart’s story wants is backbone,—a strong chain which binds 
the whole book together and sustains the interest throughout. In 
one thing Mr. Steuart has been successful. We do not remember to 
have come across a character so odious and so totally outside all 
possibility of sympathy as Fitzgerald. He is, indeed, the very 
essence of cowardice, meanness, and villainy. But is he natural? 
We hope not. 


Miss Hope’s Niece. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. (Seeley and Co.) 
—Mrs. Lowndes has written a simple and uneventful tale of 
English country life. Her work is always distinguished by a con- 
siderable amount of finish and conscientious care; and this, in 
times when authors think very little of bringing out three or four 
books in a year, is decidedly refreshing. The story itself is very 
slight,—almost too slight, we think. Could Mrs. Lowndes contrive 
to provide her careful and accurate framework with a rather 
stronger plot, it would add greatly to the popularity of her books. 
Miss Hope’s Niece is called “a story for girls,” and we shall not 
quarrel with this description of it. Indeed, Mrs. Lowndes seems 
to have written her book solely with this object. It is a pity, for 
with a little more strength and originality the story would have 





the feeling. The illustrations are, of course, good. 





interested a larger number of readers, and at the same time have 
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none the less suitable to the class of persons for whom it was 
pecially designed. ' ; 

- ining Merchantman. By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie 
and Son.) —Young people will, we think, find Tittle cause to com- 

‘» of lack of excitement in Mr. Collingwood s new book. Plenty 
of incident, a sufficient plot, and a fresh, taking style of narrative 
gre materials which, if skilfully handled, will go a long way. 
still, we have seen better work from Mr. Collingwood’s pen. 
pi of the originality which characterises his previous efforts is 
wanting here. We come across situations and characters which 
are not altogether new to us. ; Again, Mr. Collingwood has, we 
think, made rather a mistake in the construction of his story. 
The party in whom the reader is interested is divided up. Both 
sections meet with a series of equally exciting events. The 
necessity of turning from the one set of incidents to the other, 
and the fact that the supreme interest is centred in neither, 
detract somewhat from the enjoyment to be obtained from the 
narrative as & whole. We think, too, that it was unnecessary 
to bring in the discovery of treasure. It adds nothing to 
the dramatic element in the tale, and has rather the appearance, 
it we may be allowed to use the popular expression, of being 
dragged in by the heels. Still, the book is extremely readable. 
Mr. Collingwood writes well, if he does not always write up to 
the same level. 

A Fair Emigrant. By Rosa Mulholland. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Ireland is again the scene of Miss Mulholland’s tale; 
but this time she has, as a rule, avoided discussing the merits of 
the landowning class in that country, nor, indeed, has her work 
suffered by this omission. The “ fair emigrant” is a young lady 
who returns to her father’s country for the purpose of trying to 
clear his name from the disgrace of a crime with which he was 
falsely charged. In order to facilitate her self-imposed task, she 
determines to avoid ties of any kind such as marriage. But 
Nature not unfrequently proves stronger than the resolutions of 
prudence, and she falls deeply in love with one of the passengers 
in the steamer which carries her from America to Ireland. Then, 
of course, comes a struggle between love and the duty which she 
has set before herself. In the end, she contrives to accomplish 
her task and bring her love-affair to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Miss Mulholland has handled her materials with considerable 
skill, and has worked them up into a very interesting narrative. 

Flag onthe Mill. By Mary B. Sleight. (Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York.)—Miss Sleight presents us with an exceedingly charming 
picture of life in the quiet old seaside village which she has chosen 
for the scene of her story. Her characters, too, are drawn with a 
firm, vigorous hand. Barbary Raynor, the heroine, and old “ Uncle 
Phi,” would by themselves have marked the book as far above the 
average novel; but though they stand first, they are by no means 
alone in the list of interesting studies which the work contains. 
The plot is simple, though strong enough to sustain a very lively 
interest all through the volume; but the chief charm lies in the 
careful description of life, which, with all its accuracy and detail, 
always escapes being dull or wearisome. The heroine of the story 
is discovered to possess the gift of a very beautiful voice. An old 
friend and neighbour who is a musician gives her the necessary 
training, and then puts her in the way of becoming famous. But 
just when the goal is within reach, she feels it her duty to stay at 
home and take care of the father and uncle whom her mother’s 
death has left quite alone. The tale of her self-sacrifice is very 
touchingly told. Nor has Miss Sleight neglected the element of 
love. Barbary Raynor’s love-affairs do not run very smoothly. 
Of two suitors, she is inclined to favour the one who is a weak 
and worthless character. In the end, however, all-comes right, 
and the right man wins the prize. 

Jasper’s Conquest. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. (Blackie and 
Son.)—We do not think that Mrs. Lysaght’s last book is 
altogether a success. It is a rather strained, but still a readable 
disquisition on the evils of a violent temper. Temper is the 
hero’s besetting sin, and nearly ruins him, as it had done an 

uncle of his in former days. We have the very highest esteem 
for self-control, and nothing would be more repugnant to us than 
to depreciate this virtue ; yet we cannot help thinking that some 
of the scenes in Mrs. Lysaght’s book are slightly ridiculous. 
Jasper Dene’s passionate character is not quite true to Nature. We 
do not believe that even the most violent-tempered of boys would 
have displayed anger on some of the occasions on which he is made 
to do so. At other times he is very justifiably angry, though 
Mrs. Lysaght apparently does not seem to think so. The young 
man who struck his superior officer and dear friend merely 
because he received from him the ordinary official rebuke for 
being late on parade, might, we think, with some success have 
advanced the plea of lunacy at his court-martial. 
f Edwy. By Annette Lyster. (Blackie and Son.)—A young boy 
18 sent home by his father from India to his uncle’s house. He 





has been brought up by himself, and is an unmistakable prig; 
consequently, he finds life a little hard for him in his new home, 
where there are a large family of boys. Miss Lyster has given 
us, we think, a slightly exaggerated picture of what the state of 
affairs would be under such circumstances. The ordinary boy of 
the present day is not quite so rude to strangers of his own age as 
she imagines. Probably not having had sufficient opportunities 
for examining the chief characteristics of the genus boy, she has 
listened to the untrustworthy voice of legend. The story, how- 
ever, has its good points. It is interesting, and teaches some 
good lessons. Young people might do very much worse than 
read it. 

The Little Christian’s Pilgrimage. By H. L. Taylor. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is one of the numerous adapta- 
tions which have been attempted from time to time of the great 
allegory. Many years ago we remember to have seen a book called 
“The Infant Pilgrim’s Progress ” (as also another, under the title 
of “The Indian’s Pilgrim’s Progress’). The idea is to suit the 
story to the comprehension of children. But could not this have 
been done without changing the story ? The “Christian ” we know 
might have been kept as the hero, and some of the obscurer parts 
of his adventures made clear or omitted. 


Songs and Poems of Fairyland. Selected and arranged by Arthur 
Edward Waite. (Walter Scott.)—This selection contains poems 
from Chaucer’s “ Rime of Sir Topas” (which, as a parody rather 
than a poem, is perhaps scarcely in place) and “Thomas the 
Rhymer,” down to works of the present day. But Mr. Waite has not 
been content with a chronological order. He has too much respect 
for his subject to have recourse to so mechanical an arrangement. 
He divides what he has selected into four portions, respectively 
entitled, “The Fairy Family,” “Chronicles of Fairyland,” ‘Travels 
in Fairyland,” “Men and Fairies,” with a fifth of miscellanea. 
Then there is what he calls a “ Foreview,” Edgar A. Poe’s “ Fairy- 
land,” which is scarcely one of his happiest efforts—he was not at 
his best when he wished to be playful—a “ Prelude,” “‘ The Fairies’ 
Recall,” by Mrs. Hemans ; and an “ Epilogue,” consisting of three 
poems. <A charming volume this, to which the editor has prefixed 
an appropriate introduction. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. Here we have a reprint of the author’s 
revised edition, or rather, we should say, of a special issue of this, 
called the “ Katrina Edition.” The revision is dated 1848, and 
the “ Katrina” appears to have been copyrighted in 1864. It is 
a pretty and handy little volume. 

We have two volumes of the very pretty series that goes under 
the name of “Knickerbocker Nuggets” (G. P. Putnams’ Sons). 
These are The Italian Poets, by Leigh Hunt. The first volume 
contains an account of Dante, the second is devoted to Tasso, 
Ariosto, and Luigi Pulci. 

The Flight to France. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—M. Jules Verne has taken a new departure in this story, and we 
are not sure that it is a change for the better. A retired Captain 
in the French Army, who has served through the wars of the 
Republic and the Empire up to Waterloo, relates an episode of his 
early career. Just before the outbreak of the War of the Coalition 
against France, he goes on a visit to Germany, where his sister is 
in service, and the story that he tells is of how he and the family 
with which his sister lives, on being expelled from Prussia, make 
their way into France. This is a dangerous theme for a French 
writer, especially now, when the national feeling runs so high 
against all that is German. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
M. Verne is not superior to it. The Germans, especially the 
Prussians, are all that is brutal. If we accept the concession 
that they are not wanting in courage—and had they been 
cowards, where would be the credit of beating them ?—there is 
nothing that is good about them. The writer delights to seek in 
the past a literary revenge for recent disasters, as it seems not 
to be likely to come in the immediate future. How much he 
is thinking of the present is betrayed by the curious expres- 
sion which he allows this soldier of Napoleon I. to use,— 
“T will back the proprietor of the hotel at Artern as one of the 
most unscrupulous fleecers of the German Empire.” There is 
plenty of vigour and stirring incident in the story. The soldier 
who tells it, Natalis Delpierre, keeps up his character well, and is 
a Frenchman of a good type. The love-story, too, that is worked 
in with the plot is interesting. But it somewhat mars our enjoy- 
ment to hear, so to speak, throughout the gnashing of teeth when 
anything German is mentioned. Frenchmen never seem to 
remember what legacies of hatred they have left in almost every 
European country. A French invading army, as compared with any 
other, was as a scorpion to a whip. Robert Helmont, translated 
from the French of Alphonse Daudet by Laura Ensor (Routledge 
and Sons), takes us, without any pretence, into all the bitter 
memories of the Franco-German War. It is the “diary of 
a recluse, 1870-71.” An interesting preface describes how it 
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came to be written. It is a painful picture of what a 
Frenchman may have felt during the German occupation. 
Fairness and candour can hardly be expected under such 
circumstances. The “recluse” does not see that the “quiet 
despatch” of any orderly or straggler who happened to come 
in his way, a deed of which he boasts, or rather mentions 
with a quiet unconcern that is worse than boasting, was just as 
much a murder as the hideous deed which he relates with somuch 
abhorrence (probably it never happened) that some Bavarian 
soldiers blew out the brains of a gamekeeper with whom they had 
been drinking. But this theme takes us too far from literature. 
Indeed, this is the chief fault that we would find with M. Daudet’s 
book. His pen does not fail of its wonted cunning ; there are 
fine descriptions here of Nature and of human feeling, but the 
whole does not please. The “illustrations by Picard and 
Montiégut,” though somewhat sketchy, are often pleasing. But 
the pencil can be as unfair to an enemy as the pen. Who would 
recognise a German soldier in the drunken, scowling brute on 
p. 79? He looks like the most ill-conditioned of tramps.——It 
is a relief to pass from the heated atmosphere of war to the serener 
air of Francis the Waif, translated from the French of Georges 
Sand by Gustave Masson. (Routledge and Sons.) —The air, indeed, 
is not very serene, for there is much sadness, and not a little wrong, 
in the story. Georges Sand knew peasant-life too well to paint it 
as if it were the Arcadia of the poets. But the tone of feeling is 
admirable, while the truth and naturalness of the character- 
drawing is worthy of the author at her best. We cannot say that 
the end of the story is to our liking. The illustrations, by M. 
Eugéne Burnand, are worthy of high praise. 


The Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists. From the French 
of Charles Beaugrand. By David Sharp, M.B. (Sampson Low.) 
This delightful volume is a proof that they still do certain things 
better in France than they do here. M. Beaugrand’s idea, which 
Dr. Sharp, who is evidently as good a linguist as he is an ento- 
mologist, does his best to do justice to, for the sake of juvenile 
English readers, is an admirable one. He establishes on the coast 
at Trouville two young French lads, Leon and Réné, and gives them 
as their guide and scientific mentor, Doctor Boberral, popularly 
known as “ Doctor Bob,” who is the father of the one and the 
uncle of the other. The two lads, whose characters are widely 
different—the one being a hard-working student, the other a 
sceptical Parisian in embryo—take regular walks, and make 
excursions of a more formidable character, with Trouville as 
their starting-point. The book consists, in fact, of the results 
of their observations of “birds and beasts and creeping things,” 
as explained scientifically and yet popularly to them by “ Uncle 
Bob,” and two other acquaintances,—Father Lucas, a worthy 
old sailor, and Franceschini, a “keeper,” and a soldier of the 
war of 1870. ‘The value of the letterpress is enhanced by large, 
beautiful, and almost innumerable illustrations. Than this 
delightful and not too French book we know none published, this 
year at all events, which is better adapted as a gift-book for a 
boy who is fonder of the realism of Nature than of the romance 
of adventure. 

Mr. J. Perey Groves is rapidly taking a leading place among 
humorous writers for boys. His Anchor and Laurel (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), which is also styled “A Tale of the Royal Marines,” 
is perhaps the best—at all events, in the sense of best written— 
book he has yet published. It treats mainly of the military and 
other adventures on the Continent, in the second quarter of the 
present century, of Philip de Chambault Gaisford, of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry, a brave, open-minded young fellow, with, 
as his name implies, an English father and a French mother. 
The Siege of Acre is also introduced into the story incidentally, 
and in the form of a “yarn.” The story of the rivalry between 
Philip and his brother-pupil (and, subsequently, rival in love), 
Ivan Popoff, is well told, although we might have been spared the 
amatory episodes and the two marriages of the heroine, as being 
out of place in a book written chiefly for boys. Mr. Groves takes 
exceptional care with his battle-pieces, the realism of which is 
heightened by illustrations that look like photographs. His 
serious chapters, too, are sometimes agreeably relieved by an 
essentially Celtic humour. 

The Free-Lances. By the late Captain Mayne Reid. (Sonnen- 
schein.)—This is, we presume—for the books given to the public 
by the late Captain Mayne Reid during his lifetime were 
bewilderingly numerous—a hitherto unpublished story. Like 
most of its author’s works, The Free-Lances belongs to the 
Debateable Land between books for boys and books for adults, 
and we have relegated it to the former category, because the 
adventures in it are far more interesting than the love- 
affairs. It is, indeed, a very spirited story of fighting, adven- 
ture, remarkable imprisonments, impossible escapes, treachery, 
intrigue, and punishment. There is a very good hero in it 





aaa 
—filibuster though he be,—Florence Kearney by name. 
there is also an excellent foil to him in the person of Carlos = 
tander, a cruel Creole coward. Boys, however, wil] be 
fascinated by the good and the evil genius of the story,—Crig = 
a physically magnificent and (in all his friendships) loyal, Te , 
adventurer; and a Mexican Quilp of a dwarf, Captain Mars 
Reid’s portrait of Santa Anna has, notwithstanding its dae 
teristically high colour, the appearance of fidelity to historicg] 
truth about it. The Free-Lances will, to say the least of it, bear 
comparison with the average works of its author, 


A King, and Nol a King, by M. Spring Rice (Sonnenschein) isa 
painfully pathetic story of a boy-King, who after a brief we 
perience of the sweets, and also of certain of the bitters of royal 
comes of age only to receive his death-blow at the hand of his 
page, who turns out to be the true heir to the throne which all 
unconsciously he has usurped. The characters of the two boys 
Gabriel and Joscelyn, are admirably drawn and contrasted; waa 
the moral preparation of ‘the usurper” for death is detailed with 
skill and pathetic grace. There are also some admirable descrip. 
tive passages in A King, and Not a King. But sadness saturates 
the story. 

Meg’s Friend. By Alice Corkran. (Blackie and Son.)~ 
Another of Miss Corkran’s charming books for girls, whic 
will also find many admirers among people of a more advancej 
age. The story of Meg’s loveless childhood, her trials and troubles 
at the school to which she is sent, and her final happiness, ay 
narrated in that simple and picturesque style which marks the 
authoress as one of the first amongst writers for young people. Mig 
Corkran’s pages bear upon them the stamp of truthfulness to life 
and Nature. Still, we hope that her picture of a girls’ school jg 
not to be taken as a real type of this kind of establishment. The 
hardships of a boys’ school sink into insignificance when compared 
to the refined cruelties practised on the friendless little orphan 
by the young ladies of Miss Reeve’s seminary. On p. 273 we 
notice that there is a slight grammatical error, ‘‘ who ” is written 
for “whom.” Perhaps this is due to the excitement under which 
Sir Malchom Loftdale is labouring. We are a little uncertain % 
to how any one can offer to shake hands “ with a large and liberal 


action.” Possibly the idea is suggested by the stage. These 
however, are minor points. The story as a whole is well worth 
reading. 


Birdie: a Tale of Child-Life. By Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton, 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—There is much.that is really excellent 
in this story, The two children, “ Birdie ” and ‘ Hubs,” who are 
the principal characters in it, are drawn in the most vigorous and 
natural way. But we are inclined to doubt whether the motive 
is altogether such as is suitable for a tale of this kind. The father 
of the children marries a second time, and the subject of the story 
is the battle between the stepmother and “ Birdie,” a girl of nine 
—a battle fought with all love and patience on the stepmother's 
side, and on the child’s with an obstinacy that is rooted in her 
loyalty to her own dead mother. That is a good subject enough 
in itself, admitting of powerful treatment, a treatment which it 
receives in no small degree at the author’s hand. But it seems 
to us suited for “ grown-ups” rather than children, whose minds 
might be harassed by the problem here put before them. The 
illustrations, by H. W. Rainey, are particularly pleasing. 

The Captain-General. By W. J. Gordon. (F. Warne and Co.)- 
Mr. Gordon takes us back to the early days of Colonial enterprise, 
when the English and Dutch East India Companies struggled for 
the Oriental trade. The prosperity of the Company which the 
Dutch merchants formed had waned, and it was resolved to 
make a great effort and establish a Colony in the new continent 
of the Southern Seas. How and why Pelsart failed are matters of 
history. And Mr. Gordon has made from records a most dramatit 
and striking story,—a story which ends in piracy and bloodshed, 
and which has, and must have, a strange fascination for all. Yet 
the writer has not forced on our minds needless horrors, or striven 
to attract us with any tricks or violence of manner. He has given 
us the history of the bold but disastrous venture, the wreck on 
Houtman’s Abrolhos, and the disastrous and bloody ending to the 
colonists, and the golden dream of the hopeful merchants. It isa 
true tale, and yet a real romance, and is told with a vigour and 
quiet power that are lifelike and truly admirable. 


After the Winter. By F. E. Reade. 
story the writer puts before her readers some of the trials and 


sufferings of three sisters. And if those who are better off than 
they were could understand that their poorer neighbours have 
trials and troubles which are none the less poignant because they 
are not understood, the value of such tales as these would be 


better appreciated and their aim attained. 


Thanksgiving Tabernacle. By Phoebe Allen. (Mowbray and Co) 
—A story of village life, in which the petty; quarrels betweet 


(S.P.C.K.)—In this short 
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hmen and Dissenters play a considerable part. The writer 

some skill in describing and analysing the ordinary and 
pve run of village life, and a quiet humour which is refreshing 
and somewhat rare in tales of this type. The story and the 


characters are decidedly good. 


Chure’ 


Ned’s Victory. By Alice Briggs. (Wesleyan Methodist Sunday- 
—A very brief story with a happy moral, which 
boy’s temptation to sin, and his successful 


gchool Union.) 
relates @ drummer- 
resistance and victory. 

st, Nicholas : an Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. Conducted 
by Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. II. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This 
gcond half-yearly volume completes the issue for the year 
November, 1887—October, 1888. Of a periodical so well and 
favourably known it is not necessary to say anything more than it 
keeps up satisfactorily to its high standard of excellence. One of 
the features of the volume before us is Miss Magruder’s “ Child 
Sketches from George Eliot.” The two children are Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver, from “ The Mill onthe Floss.” We may mention 
also a paper on “A Chinese Market,” by Yan Phou Lee, which 

‘n3 additional interest from its authorship; Mr. T. Nelson 
Page’s story of “ Two Little Confederates,” which runs through 
the volume; a memorial paper on “ Louisa May Alcott,” by Miss 
Louise Chandler Moulton; papers by Mr. C. G. Leland, E. P. Roe, &c. 
There is a specially interesting description of Girard College, near 


| Philadelphia. Stephen Girard founded this institution for ‘‘ white 


orphans ” more than fifty years ago, endowing it with property 
which now yields £200,000 of annual income. There are, as far as 
wecan gather, fourteen hundred boys, so that the average cost of 
a boy is £140. This is more than double the cost of a boy at 
Christ’s Hospital. Girard left a curious provision in his will that 
no clergyman or minister of religion was to be allowed even to 
enter the building as a visitor ; and Miss Fenn tells a story of how 
the “Minister to Brazil” was looked on with suspicion when 
he wrote down his profession in the visitors’ book. The magazine 
is as well illustrated as usual. 


We have received the annual volume, the second that has ap- 
, of the Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend. 
(Walter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.)—* Lore and Legend” has 
a widely extended meaning, if we are to judge from the contents 
of this volume. There is an obituary, for instance, in each monthly 
number, very interesting, doubtless, to North-Country people, and, 
indeed, in many cases, to others, but scarcely either “lore” or 
“legend.” It would be ungracious, however, to criticise adversely 
on such grounds a publication that does a good work, especially in 
preserving many interesting recollections and kindly associations 
of feeling. We should be glad to see the example set by the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, to which the publication belongs, 
followed in other towns. 


Prison Bars. By Catherine Shaw. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—-In 
spite of an unpleasant adventure which befalls some of the 
characters of the story, and the discovery of a dying smuggler, 
Prison Bars is a somewhat dull story. It has not even the re- 
semblance of a plot, and but little movement. Lacking these 
essentials, which, as a rule, have not been wanting from some of 
the writer’s previous stories, we must class Prison Bars as decidedly 
below the average. 


The King’s Daughters. By Emily S. Holt. (J. F. Shaw and Co.) 
—In this tale the author takes us back to the days of Bloody Mary 
and of religious persecution. The scene is laid in and about 
Colchester in the year 1556, and the characters are, as could only 
be expected, nearly all martyrs. The writer gives us a powerful 
and vivid sketch of provincial life and manners, and a sympathetic 
and moving story of some courageous sufferers. It is, we doubt 
not, a type, and a common one, of the hundreds of painful tragedies 
which the all-devouring zeal of Bonner and Mary caused daily 
in those unhappy days. The writer has reproduced with great 
skill and vitality the manner of life and conversation in the six- 
teenth century. Some of her characters are, indeed, charming, 
and impress us with a vivid sense of their reality and patient 
endurance of great sufferings. The absence of a strong plot is 
perhaps to be regretted, but is hardly to be noticed. 


The Sisters of Ombersleigh. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This is very different from “The Last of the 
Redcastles.” The writer has forsaken the vein of romance for 
one of a much inferior quality. How a wife may become her 
husband’s intellectual companion may be a matter of vast im- 
portance ; but it requires great skill and an unusual insight into 
human feelings to make such a history interesting and worth 
recording. The style, if correct, is too stiff and a trifle laboured, 
and effectually chokes any feeling of sympathy we may feel for 
the “sisters.” 


Sytil’s Message. By Emily Brodie. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—One 
of the heroines of this tale is a truant, and that alone is sure to 





interest all children. And as Sybil runs away not because she is 
ill-treated, but because she is unhappy in her own home, her sub- 
sequent hard life should act as a warning to all little boys and 
girls who are dissatisfied with theirs. It is an interesting ex- 
perience, and the moral conveyed in it is one often neglected 
by old and young alike,—to make the best of your own sur- 
roundings 

Through Fire and Through Water. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—This is a thoroughly good boys’ book. 
The adventures of Jack Smith are both amusing and interesting. 
Mr. Millington has shown also the moderation of a true artist. 
The hero’s career is none the less attractive because he is 
not depicted as performing the impossible. Jack Smith begins 
life as a ship’s boy. He comes in for plenty of fighting and 
perils of one sort and another, till finally he is wrecked off the 
North Coast of Africa. With three comrades he is taken to Algiers. 
But their position in the famous pirate city is not by any means a 
pleasant one. After the bombardment of the town by Lord 
Exmouth, they are released. Pluck and devotion to duty naturally 
bring their reward. But we shall leave this to be discovered from 
Mr. Millington’s pages. The book is written in a bright, picturesque 
style. Perhaps the story is allowed to drag slightly in the few 
chapters which come immediately after the shipwreck ; but, on the 
whole, there is little to find fault with. 


From Keeper to Captain. By Major-General A. W. Drayson. 
(George Routledge and Sons.)—There are few writers of boys’ 
books whose stories give us more genuine pleasure than those of 
General Drayson. The military career of George Cooperson will 
prove a source of delight to young people, and also to many of a 
more advanced age. The hero is the son of a keeper in the New 
Forest, and is desirous of seeing something of the world. He 
therefore enlists in a cavalry regiment, and before long finds his 
way out to the Cape. Here, as may be imagined, he contrives to 
find plenty to satisfy his craving for excitement. Fighting with 
the Caffres and shooting big game could hardly fail to do this. 
That his career is as successful as it is exciting, can be gathered 
from the title of the book. But Cooperson’s good fortune is not 
confined to his promotion from the ranks, which, indeed, is rather 
the result of his devotion to duty and his courage than to 
luck. However, it is hardly fair to reveal more of the story. 
Though General Drayson has worked the South African vein 
very freely, it shows as yet no sign of exhaustion. From Keeper to 
Captain is fully as interesting as ‘‘ The White Chief of the Catfres,”’ 
and this is giving it very high praise. In both books the story itself 
is exceedingly good, and when we say that General Drayson 
possesses as well as a great knowledge of the country about which 
he writes, good descriptive powers, and a clear incisive style, his 
success as a writer will not be hard to understand. Those who 
read his book will, we think, agree with us in hoping that he will 
some day make good his promise of giving us the further adventures 
of George Cooperson in the Indian Mutiny. 


Will it Lift? By J. Jackson Wray. (James Nisbet and Co.)— 
Mr. Wray has written some very pretty little stories, and this is 
by no means the worst of them. ‘ The Story of a London Fog” 
is amusing and interesting. The idea is not altogether new—that 
is, what there is of it—for Mr. Wray does not apparently place 
his trust in plots. But his style is humorous and vivacious. 
Further, there is a good deal to be learnt from these pages, and 
that, too, in a pleasant form. 


The Hunting of the ‘Hydra.’ By Henry Frith. (Routledge.)— 
The most extraordinary thing in connection with this extraordinary 
story of adventures among Malays, pirates, and orang-outangs, is 
the circumstance of the central incidents being based on fact. 
Whether or not there was ever such a person as Captain Garrettson 
of the ‘Hercules,’ or ‘Crumbs,’ or the treacherous lad Caylee, alias 
Jim Crow, a ship was certainly carried off in much in the way in 
which the ‘ Hydra’ is represented by Mr. Frith as having been 
carried off, and had its name altered much in the way that is here 
stated; and even if the villain of the plot was not quite so black 
as the scoundrel Luscumbe who figures in Mr. Frith’s volume, he 
must obviously have had some of his characteristics. Mr. Frith’s 
fiction, however, is obviously quite as strange as his truth. He 
does, indeed, expose the boys whom he takes under his wing to 
rather too many and too improbable perils; but his readers are 
not likely to object. The story has more humour in it than most 
works from the same pen. 


The History of Arthur Penreath, by Verney Lovett Cameron 
(Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh), is an ambitious and not 
unsuccessful attempt to reproduce the time, and to some extent also 
the language, of Sir Walter Raleigh through the medium of one of 
his “‘ gentlemen,” whose experiences abroad. and at home are here 
set forth. The book, indeed, recalls Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Westward Ho!” 
in certain of Arthur Penreath’s adventures—Sir Amyas Leigh 
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and Salvation Yeo are, indeed, both mentioned—while Arthur 
himself reminds one in his physical characteristics of John Ridd 
in “ Lorna Doone.” Thatstory is further suggested by the routing 
out of the murderous Devonshire savages, the Gubbinses. This 
incident, however, which is very spiritedly told, is, in its main 
features, essentially original. We are a little doubtful, in the 
meantime, whether Commander Cameron will succeed as well 
in the field of historical romance as he has done in that of 
exploration and research. 

Reprints.—Jane Eyre. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A marvel of 
small but legible type, admirably suited, from its convenient size, 
for the top-coat pocket. The Billow and the Rock. By Harriet 
Martineau. (Routledge.)—The illustrations, not to speak of the 
letterpress of this reprint, admirably “qualify” it as a gift-book. 





The Orient Guide, edited by W. J. Loftie, B.A., for the Managers 
of the Line (Sampson Low and Co.), appears in a “ third edition, 
rewritten, with maps and plans.” There are plans of the various 
ships, particulars of the places at which they touch, matters 
geographical, historical, and commercial, and a variety of other 
things of utility and interest. The name of the author guarantees 
more literary character to this volume than the guide-book com- 
monly possesses. 
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NO RELATIONS. From the 


French of Hector Matort, by May Larran. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, with 20 Iilustra- 
tions, 6s. 

** An extremely fascinating story, written with un- 
flagging force, and as full of genuine pathos as of 
graceful and delicate descriptions.””—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

*“*Many and many a schoolbvy will revel in the 
adventures of little Remi and his boy-companion 
Mattia! How such a book would have charmed us 
in our own youth! how many half-hours we should 
have stolen to pore over the pages in which M. Malot 
has so glowingly depicted the dinnerless and supper- 
less days of Remi and his master Vitalis, the owner 
of the performing dogs and monkey, ouce the famous 
sing@ Carlo Balzani, who, through loss of his voice, 
was obliged to retire from the gaze of the enraptured 
public! How we should have exulted in Remi’s 
strokes of good luck! how we should have wept with 
him when he wept! All this is left for many a happy 
boy to do who little knows what a treat is in store 
for him when he first opens the gorgeous cover of 
‘No Relations,’ which, besides the tempting letter. 
press, contains endless illustrations of average merit. 
In its present form itis likely to reach as many 
editions in England as it did in its birthplace, 
| France.”’—Whitehall Review, 
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Leech, and Tenniel—what can be more tempting ?””—Times. 
Can be obtained in all Editions, from 6d to 21s. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 
Illustrations, 12s. 


The GREAT TONE POETS: being Brief 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers. By FrepERick CROwEST. 
Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 


With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary 
RussELL MitrorD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63. 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Francis TREvELYaN BucKLAND, late her Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries. 

Popular Kdition, with Illustrations, All the Series together, 14s; or 
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1st Srr1es,—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 

2np SrRres.—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Oats, les, Hedgehogs, Eels 

Herings, Whales. Small 8vo, 3 6d. a ; 
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Miss ROSA N. CAREY’S STORIES. Each 


in 1 vol. crown 8v0, 63. 
NELLIBW’S MEMORIES.—NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.—ROBERT ORD’S 
ATONEMENT.—UNCLE MAX.—WEE WIFIE.—WOUEKED and MARRIED.— 
BARBARA HEATHOCOTE’S TRIAL, 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. The New 


33 6d Edition. 

ANEW SERIAL ISSUE of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS is now appearing, 
Each Volume is published at intervals of a month, and is complete initself. The 
Volumes already issued are :— 

EAST LYNNE.—The CHANNINGS.—MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
—The SHADUW of ASHLYDYAT.—LORD UAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS.— 
VERNER’S PRIDE.—KOLAND YORKE.—JOHNNY LUDLOW.—MILDRED 
ARKELL—ST. MARTIN’S EVE.—TREVLYN HOLD. 

To be followed at similar intervals by the remaining Volumes of Mrs, Wood's 
Novels. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime 


Homsert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the 
French by Mrs. CasHeL Hoey, and Edited by W. H. Bares, Assistante 
Secretary to the Geographical society. Illustrated by 207 Drawings and 
Sketches from Photographs, in royal 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. 


The MODERN COOK. By Charles Elmé 


FRANCATRLLI, late Maitre d’Hétel to her Majesty. In 8vo, Twenty-eighth 
Edition, containing 1,500 Recipes and 60 Illustrations, 12s. 


The COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author of 


“The Modern Cook.” Sixty-fourth Thousand, In small 8ve, centaining 
1,000 Recipes, with Illustrations, 5s. 
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JAMES BRYCE, MP, DGL, 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of “ The Holy Roman Empire,” 


3 vols. Demy 8vo, price 54s. 


Part I—The National Government. 
Part JII]—The State Governments. 
Part II]—The Party System. 

Part IV.—Public Opinion. 

Part V—lllustrations and Reflections. 
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ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By } Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Second Series. With ap 


Introductory Note by T.ord COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
CowTENTs :—The Study of P. aimee Gray—John Keats—Wordsworth—Byron—Shelley—Count Leo Tolstoi—Amiel. 
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COACHING DAYS and ‘COACHING WAYS. By W. Outram Tristram. With numeroy 


Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. Extra Crown 4to, 21s. 


The RECLUSE: a Poem. By William Wordsworth. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [Neat wee, 
The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright 


Edition. With an Introductory Essay by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. Crown 8v0, 7s 61. [Next week, 
This Edition will contain, in addition to the Author's Notes, which are still copyright, a hitherto — Poem of about 790 lines, 
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SKETCHES from a TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND and GERMANY. By J. P. Mahal 


and J. E. ROGERS. With Illustrations by J. E. — Extra Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 
h ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANCIENT ROME in the LIGHT ‘of RECENT DISCOVERIES. By Rodolfo Lancianl 


LL.D. (Harv.), Professor of Arch logy in the Univ. of Rome, Director of Excavations for the National Government and the Municipality of Rome, &, 8y0, 24, 
With MAP and 205 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The CIVILISATION of SWEDEN in HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar Montelius, 


Ph.D., Professor at the National Historical Musenm, Sweden. Translatei from the Second Swedish Edition (Revised and Enlarged by the Author) by the 
Rev. F. H. WvuODs, B.D., Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter. With Map and 205 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s 


THOMAS POOLE and HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Sandford. With Portrait, 2 volf, 


Crown 8vo, 15:3, 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. New Edition, 


In 7 vols. Globe 8v0. Tou be issued Monthly, 6s each. Vol. I. NARRATIVE and LEGENDARY POEMS. [ Ready. 
A NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


The COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. Shorthouse, Author of ‘John Inglesant,” “The § 


Little Schoo! master Mark,” “Sir Percival,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Guardian says :—** Mr. ‘Shorthouse once more gives his readers a singularly graceful story. It is a romance and an allegory in one ; a combination in which 
Mr. Shorthouse’s pecul:ar gifts are seen at their best......The incidents are slight in themselve:; xna there 1s little or no complication to mar tue delicate simplicity 
of the sanitieahaaniadl tee book } hasa grace and beauty of style tally worthy of the author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ oo 
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including several Full-Page Pictures choicely printed on Plate Paper. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, THE NUMBER CONTAINS :— 
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